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Your Unit’s History 


Is A Record Of The Part You Had In World War Il 


The history of your unit is a record that you will cherish throughout your lifetime. A) of 
these histories contain maps on which you can follow your own path, photographs of p|.ces 
and persons you will remember, and the story written by a fellow member of your ov: (it, 
Order now before present stocks are gone. Few, if any, of these histories will be reprinted 
when present copies are gone. The Infantry Journal Book Service is your headquarters for al] 
unit histories—and all other books, too. 


CONQUER: The Story of Ninth Army 


CONQUER covers the history of an Army which fought in Brittany, across Europe and crossed the Rhine, which reached the Ruhr; 
and the Elbe, and carried on an occupation mission until 0001 15 June 1945. Tactical and administrative operations are discussed 
clearly and completely. The authors have covered carefully the missions assigned to the corps and divisions which made up the army, 
and the way in which those missions were carried out. 

CONQUER has 18 maps, a list of corps, divisions, and non-divisional units under Ninth Army, a list of personnel assigned and 


attached to Army Headquarters, a photo section, appendixes listing the administrative and supply requirements of the Army, and an 
index. $4.50 
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Public Relations 
and the Army 


In view of the letter on the opposite page the editors of 
the INrantry JourNat think its readers will want to re- 
read this editorial from the September Journnav. Therefore 
| we are reprinting it here. 








LL Army men who have given it any amount of serious reflection know that a sound 

relationship between the Army and the public is of utmost importance. They know 

it is,not a mere matter of seeing less unwarran:ed (or, warranted) criticism of the Army in 

the newspapers. Nor a matter of seeking a general and _ uncritical admiration for men in 
uniform and the military establishment they belong to. It is tremendously more. 

It is no more and no less than showing the peovle of the United States that the Army is 
created by them, comes from among them, and owns no other duty, no other purpose, than 
their protection. 

The Army must not only show the nation these elementary truths. It must show, by its 
actions and its alertness and by the public (and private) statements of its members, that it 
knows and believes these things to be true. 


Army “public relations” have greatly expanded in the past ten years—grown in breadth 
and amount of activity. They consist far less today of seeking publicity for commanders and 
attempting to keep aides 7 news from the public than they do of honest effort to tell 
the public what the Army is doing and why it is doing it. But despite a marked improve 
ment under sincere and able men, the Army's public relations have not yet reached, and by 
a considerable margin, their proper goal of showing the public the basic truth that the Army 
is of, from and for the nation and the people. 


Why is this so? What has kept us and still tends strongly to keep us from getting as close 
to the country as we should be? 

Several things. Any Army man can name more than one. The pacifistic influence of 
educators. The subversive influence of communistic thinkers who talk and work toward our 
weakness on behalf of another nation. The neglect of the modern youth by his parents. The 
general drift of the country away from its good old values of patriotism and devotion to the 
attitude of “What is there in it for me?” 

Sure there are answers, and many of them. But the real answer to the Army’s public 
relations problem is not one of placing the blame. 


It is one of working constantly to establish the simple truth. A general realization of the 
truth—of the pinion: partnership of public and Army—will inevitably lead to doubt and 
disavowal of every influence that tends or attempts to establish the contrary. The blame 
will become perfectly clear once this fact is stated and explained until it is clear. 


RMY public relations in general, the INF awrry Journat believes, have so far relied too 
much on “public relations” as they are known in other American institutions. The 
very fact that the Army is of, from and for the nation as a whole makes “public relations 


methods of the usual type inapplicable in con siderable part. 


For one thing, the Army's problem is not one of proving that one soap (one Service ) is 
purer, cheaper and better than another. The Army must not think of itself and present it- 
self as a rival of the Navy and the Air Force, except as three vitally essential Services in one 
great National Military Establishment may try in friendly fashion to outdo one another in 
efficiency. And the problem of justifying the Army as a n member of the Military 
Team is not separate from that of showing its relationship to the public. It is simply a part o! t. 

For one thing, the public relations activities of the Army have been placing too much 
reliance on press releases that sound like press releases--like those of private activities. | he 
tone is too often one of selling rather than telling—i i ining. Ten or fiftcen 
million American men and women have worn the uniform, helped the Army in its part of 
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Washington 
1 September 1948 
Dear Colonel Greene: 


/ Because too many people think of public relations as a 
| magic brew that can hide faults, obscure mistakes and 
expand cur virtues, | am grateful to you for the splendid 
editoriai in your September issue. 





Sincerely, 


Omar N. Brapcey. 
Colonel Joseph I. Greene 
| Inrantry JournaL 
| 1115 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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é-: winning two tremendous wars. They, and their families, know what they think of the Army, 
— and it is far from being all bad. Even the most vociferous veteran critics remember good 

. along with the bad—even remember, if you pin them down, good officers as well as poor 
¢ Is ones. And they have, above all, some sense of having participated in a vast and public 
than 


effort. 


The people know too much about the Army for it to be able to sell itself with the usual 
American product of mimeograph machines. Especially when the product is almost always 
favorable—and seldom self-critical. 

The Army cannot gain acceptance for the basic truths about itself unless it fearlessly ac- 
idth knowledges its faults. 
and OT long ago this magazine was attacked by a retired officer of very high rank for pic- 
wl turing in fiction an abusive, domineering and reactionary colonel and the trouble he got 
by into and the corrective action the War Department took. The story was based on facts but 

y the details were purely fictional. It was dead wrong, insisted the general, for THe Journat, 
even though it is an unofficial publication, thus to wash the Army's dirty linen in public. 

We replied in complete though courteous disagreement requesting permission to publish 
both letters in our pages. And we were, as always, willing for our high-ranking critic to use 
a pen-name on his letter. 

The reply was an attempt to gain official pressure against the INFaNrry JourNat. It 
The failed completely. The Army authorities he approached, far from criticizing The Journat, 

‘ implied freely and informally that self-criticism is a sound policy. 

But there should be more official self-criticism—more official admission that the Army is 
blic not a perfect institution, and that it is, more than ever before, in peace or war, seeking to 

is find and eliminate its imperfections. 

A proper public relations for a national and public Establishment cannot be content 
r with merely defending itself against the charges of columnists. It won't even wait for such 
- of those charges as have foundation in fact to be disclosed through private intelligence. It 
ned will say in plain words: “We have found this to be wrong. We have corrected it in such and 

such a manner. We have warned (or punished) those at fault.” 
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rhe Public relations should also go much further beyond the press release than it ever has. 
e There must be more direct contact between civilian and military, more free and informal dis- 
- cussion between high military and civilian leaders of every field on the Army’s problems 


: (they are equally the public’s problems)—and on the Army's need for a better and clearer 
is public understanding, and the public’s need for a clearer and completer understanding on 
it- the part of the Army. As The Journat has said before, it is the duty of every man in the 


me Armed Services to inform his civilian acquaintances of military facts and problems. 

- T is also, we believe, a primary official public relations duty to gain more direct contact 
ary with the leaders in every civilian field of activity. And we can state with accuracy that 
a. this rd is realized today by the highest military authorities. They are seeking intensively 
ich to ‘uild a far broader relationship with the country and the people and their non-military 
he lees. They are seeking likewise to improve still further the knowledge of every man in the 
en ‘~ of the major problems that face the country and the Army. 

of ut they have not yet, we feel, imbued the Army as a whole with the true meaning of pub- 
AL ations. 
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In an address before the annual convention of 
the Reserve Officers Association at Denver, the 
Chief of Staff laid to rest the dope-dream of 
war by push buttons and assigned to the Army 
its traditional mission of being the arm of ulti- 


mate decision. 


HIS is a period of change in the tactics and 

techniques of warfare. And it is not yet pos- 
sible to foresee with certainty the effect new 
weapons and scientific developments may have 
on the outcome of battle. 

But we who have served in the ground forces 
know with a certainty rooted in personal experi- 
ence that the ultimate test of our national 
strength should war again come, will be centered 
in the Army of the United States. 

rue, there are other—perhaps equally im 
portant elements—indispensable to decision. That 
we must have a superior industrial capacity, 
resolute civilian morale, is apparent if the armed 
forces are to be put into the field with decisive 
strength and equipment. That our Navy must 
keep control of sea communications is obvious if 
we are to keep war from our shores. And that our 
Air Force must be capable of covering air fron- 
tiers, of reducing the enemy's capacity through 
disruption of his communications and destruc- 
tion of his war industry has been adequately 
proven in the last conflict. 

But no man has been able to say clearly and 
convincingly how we shall crush an aggressor 
who elects to provoke war if we do not possess 
an Army, stronger in fire power, vastly more 
mobile than the forces it would engage—an army 
with a capability of joining with the enemy and 
defeating him on any ground that he might 
choose. 





There Will Always Be an Army 


By General Omar N. Bradley 


HE development of guided missiles and the 

expansion of air power have confused the 
minds of many people on the future role of the 
army. The psychological advantage of the atom 
bomb has been turned against us. It has de- 
ceived people with a,belief that the atom bomb 
instantly outdated war as we had come to know 
it. It has prompted those who would rather vote 
dollars than conscript men to contend that war 
in this air age has no place for the foot soldier, 
none for the artilleryman, the tanker—and all the 
administrative and logistical services that sup- 
port them. 

I only wish they were right—that we might 
fight machines without losing men, that we 
might capsule the conflict into 48 hours without 
straining ourselves through four long years. 

But, unfortunately; I don’t believe we can. 

The General Staff of the Army cannot accept 
those assumptions as fact. The sum of our ex- 
perience, speculation, and tests would not indi- 
cate any substantial basis for hope that conven- 
tional ground arms will soon be outmoded. ‘To 
those of you, therefore, who might prefer to 
leave this labor of defense to men with test tubes 
in the laboratories of science, I can only say that 
the foreseeable future promises you no rest. 


T= strength of the Army of the United 
States, the strength of this nation at large 
rests in citizens like you, citizens who so value the 
democracy of which they are an integral and 
productive part, that they would freely devote 
their lives to defend it. In this purpose lies the 
bond that joins us together in comradeship on 
the ramparts of this nation. 

In any peril of the future, that unity would 
once again become the strong rock of our sur- 
vival. There is none other that could take its 
place. 
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G. I. GENERAL 


From the Notebook of a member of 12th Army Group Headquarters 


W HEN GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY LEFT 
W ashington for London in October 
1943 he had two missions. One was to 
command the First Army which was to 
make a landing in France in conjunc- 
tion with the British. The second was to 
Supervise the establishment of an army 
group headquarters in England. 

Che First Army was already a going 
concern, which had its mission under 
4 plan to land in Normandy. 


OCTOBER, 1948 


The army group headquarters Brad- 
ley was to form was to be a higher 
headquarters in readiness to command 
the U. S. side of the campaign in Eu- 
rope as soon as several U. S. armies be- 
came involved. No commander was 
announced, but because Bradley was 
to supervise its establishment and 
guide its planning, it was assumed (in 
Army Group headquarters, at least) that 
he would, at the proper time, be re 


lieved from First Army and take over 
the Army Group, or “group of armies,” 
as it was sometimes called. Thus, from 
October 1943 until the Army Group be 
came actively operational over the U. S. 
First and Third Armies in Normandy, 
General Bradley “wore two hats,” with 
his group headquarters in London and 
First Army headquarters in Bristol. 

In the beginning, the army group 
headquarters was a planning agency, 
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making plans for the campaign in 
France, including appropriate parts 
of the cross-channel assault phase. 

This worked fine, for General Brad 
ley controlled the planning of the group 
headquarters and as commander of 
the First Army, he carried out his own 
directives. He could have no complaints 
either way. He was for certain functions 
his own subordinate and his own su 
perior, depending on whether he was in 
London or Bristol. Later in Normandy, 
when he left the First Army to com 
mand 12th Army Group, he simply took 
up the plans made under his own super- 
vision in London. The over-all planning 
and command was, of course, vested in 
Supreme Headquarters. The British 21st 
\rmy Group had general charge of the 
British-U. S. force which made the first 
channel crossing. The 12th Army Group 
was responsible for a purely U. S. force 
which eventually consisted of four field 
armies with almost a million and a 
quarter men. 


Work Habits 


General Bradley was especially suited 
to the complicated planning job. He 
was by temperament calm and analyti- 
cal, and lucid in his instructions. He 
delegated responsibility in a way that 
gave full freedom to individual effort 
and yet positively guided his subordi- 
nates. His mind worked like a machine 
and his memory like that of an elephant. 
He knew many of the smaller details of 
the most complicated plan but he 
avoided becoming personally involved 
in any matter he thought his subordi- 
nates should solve. He could pick out 
important elements which, when at- 
tended to, automatically solved a great 
many minor questions. Get the main 
project moving and the little things will 
be pulled right along, too. That seemed 
to be his method. The result was that he 
could carry on work at both of his head- 
quarters and still have time to get out 
among his troops. His visits to his troops 
were informal—no hoopla, no guards 
of honor. He wanted to see them at 
work, gauge their training progress, and 
the capabilities and characteristics of 
their commanders. Thus, he learned well 
the tools he had to work with and could 
plan to take advantage of special tem- 
perament and ability. 

In his London headquarters he had a 
great map of the area of operations, 
covered with a glazed sheeting on which 
he could outline with stubby wax pen- 
cils of different colors his plan of ac- 
tion. The map had a curtain which 
could be drawn when visitors not in the 
know came in. His office windows were 
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barred and painted to prevent any pos- 
sible peeking from the outside and sen- 
tries further insured its secrecy. 

He made his plans with great sweeps 
of the pencil from Normandy into Ger- 
many, planning each phase to end so as 
to give a good start for the next one. It 
wasn’t luck that enabled him later on 
to make the best of the breaks. He had 
thought about them in advance. It didn’t 
just happen that the meticulous slug- 
ging, persistent First Army cracked the 
line at St. Lé and that the Third Army 
with its flair for reckless open maneuver 
was ready for a great encircling ma- 
neuver. 


Mastery of Maps 

The planning for the landing was 
most intricate. The beaches and country 
in rear were carefully studied from 
photos and reports. The supporting qual- 
ity of the sand, the effect of the thirty- 
foot tides, the capacity of the exit roads 
which determined how fast troops and 
supplies could be landed and moved off 
the beach, the effect of the swampy areas 
in rear of the beaches which the Ger- 
mans would flood, the underwater ob- 
stacles which would have to be removed, 
the gun emplacements which must be 
silenced, the sequence in which troops 
and supplies would land to meet the 
estimated situation, the coordination and 
control of bombing from the air and 
fire from the fleets in support of the as- 
sault—all this and much more had to 
be planned and rehearsed. Bradley 
spent hours studying the maps, photos 
and scale models of the landing area. 
His photographic mind absorbed the de- 
tails and his knowledge of the area be- 
fore he landed was amazing. At con- 
ferences when a staff officer searched for 
a town or road or hill on the map, Brad- 
ley, who was so far from the map he 
could not see the details, would reach 
out with a long pointer he kept at his 
chair, saying, “It’s just about in there,” 
and he was always right. 

It has been said that Robert E. Lee 
with one look from a hilltop had a map 
in his mind. Bradley’s forces covered 
hundreds of miles, and he could not see 
much of his front from a hill. But given 
a map with the main features he could 
quickly visualize the country and its pos- 
sibilities for maneuver. In his jeep or his 
plane he always knew where he was, 
usually without iooking at a map, and 
if he had once been over a route, he was 
infallible as to directions. 

To him the campaign was “a battle of 
roads.” With his well worn crayon, he 
traced out on his map the routes leading 
forward, erasing and revising until he 
got the maximum use of the complicated 


network. The number of » 4 routes 
forward was one of his gaurcs for de 
termining the frontage and s -« of the 
force that could be profitably ployed 
The battle of roads was also \. 1:ed * 


tween his army commanders 


ach ot 
course begging for the use of te bette 
routes. Bradley drew bound: ies he 


tween their armies to give them certain 
roads and road centers so that the 
would have the relative road caj)city 
desired for his scheme of maneuver 

Unlike the plans for the late; pars 
of the campaign where general mis 
sions could be given, the move actos 
the channel had to be planned in great 
detail. Once troops and supplies wer 
loaded, the bombing plan set, the air 
borne troops briefed, the sea lane 
cleared of mines, no major change coulj 
be made. Days before the assault, ships 
started moving to their places on the 
coasts of England. Troops and moto; 
columns of heavy equipment and sup 
plies started their slow inexorable move 
Troops and ships had to arrive on sched 
ule, load up, move out and make way 
for more. The assault and follow-u 
were completely loaded before D-day 
Suitable moonlight, the hour of dawn, 
and proper tide existed only three day 
each month and everything had to kk 
planned on this fixed set of conditions 

The planning and training of the 
First Army took the major part of 
Bradley’s time while in England. Hi 
liked to decentralize, but this was hard 
to do in a complicated operation invol 
ing the air, sea and ground forces of tw: 
nations and many minor details had to 
be prescribed. He solved the problem t 
some extent by having the plans made 
as far as possible by the people who wer 
to carry them out. 


Calmness in the Face of Difficulties 


As details of the general plan wer 
developed, modifications became neces 
sary. A change in one detail affected 
many others. Here Bradley’s calm and 
patient consideration of vexing prob 
lems paid big dividends. In spite of the 
great strain he was under in preparing : 
plan that had to be right once and for 
all, he never visibly lost his temper. It i 
said that a man is no bigger than the 
things that make him mad; Bradle 
never got upset over inconsequentials 
His sympathetic smile, quiet attitud: 
and clear reasoning dominated every si 
uation. His own staffs and any staff off 
cer or commander from above or below 
could always “see the Boss,” and the 
took their troubles to him freely for ther 
knew they would never get brushed off 
Thus he knew many of the minor diff 
culties, always seeming to have the time 
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both big and little problems. 
wavs left his ofhce with 

They did not always get the 
wanted but they left convinced 
lecision was to the point and to 
interest of all. 
De his informality, his decisions 
tives, given in a quiet voice, 


one t 
} 


that 


the 


ind 


sometimes almost as suggestions, had a 
clarity and decisiveness that left no 
question as to what, where, how, when 
and why. And he had a way of adding a 
provision to his directives which got re- 


hen his commanders were not en- 
thusiastic over his decisions. In the 
\rdennes battle, for example, he told the 
Third Army to shift divisions from the 
Saar to the Ardennes front. That com- 
mander was definitely unenthusiastic. 
He said he had a war on his own front 
and that his troops were heavily in- 
volved. His attitude changed at once 
when Bradley said, “You are to com 
mand the attack on the southern face 
of the Ardennes salient.” 

Later, after the German defeat in 
the Ardennes, Bradley was figuring how 
to exploit his advantage. He did not 
want to push ahead uniformly along the 
whole front, and thus drive the rem- 
nants of the German Armies behind the 
Rhine. His plan was to let the First 
\rmy on the north reach the Rhine and 
then turn south. And then to start the 
[hird Army on a great pincer movement 
to capture Germans rather than push 
them back. The timing had to be just 
right. It involved telling the Third 
\rmy to defend along a certain line but 
be prepared to begin a deep push on a 
narrow front when directed. This didn’t 
sit well with the Army Commander, who 
never liked the word “defend.” So Gen- 
eral Bradley recommended that the order 
read, “Take up an aggressive defense.” 
The Army Commander took this with a 


grin. He understood. 


Relations With Other Commanders 


Bradley’s relations both with the Su- 
preme Commander, General Eisen- 
hower, and his own army commanders 
were cordia) and easy. They all called 
each other by their first names and ap- 
parently enjoyed seeing each other. 
Many of their meetings or visits were 
simply to exchange views and discuss 
current and future operations. Under 
standing and appreciation of one 
another's difficulties and of the reasons 
for certain instructions and the relation 
of present to probable future operations 
existed to a degree that could not have 
been attained through formality or 
among a less congenial group. 

‘here were, of course, divergent 
views. There always are between a high- 
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er and lower headquarters. The higher 
headquarters is usually more conserva- 
tive as more is at stake. If the big plan 
goes wrong, everything goes wrong. If a 
smaller operation miscarries it can usu 
ally be patched up without far-reaching 
effects. Sometimes there are local oppor- 
tunities which local commanders want 
to exploit, whereas the higher command- 
er wants to conserve strength for a main 
effort somewhere else. There are also 
differences of opinion on how to attain 
the same objective. These were all 
aired in good nature during discussion. 





Leader 

To the young officers in the 
Headquarters, even to men who had 
never spoken a word with him, 
Bradley seemed like a father who 
would keep all harm away so long 
as he was there. When he was away 
from Headquarters, they were al 
most frightened; when he came 
back, even though they only saw 
him him striding through the hall, 
everything was all right again. 
Father had come home. The break 
through would be held and the 
Germans beaten. Omar would 
know what to do.—Ratpn INGER 
soit in Top Secret. 











The Ninth Air Force set up its head 
quarters near Army Group so that its 
commander and staff could be present 
when combined air and ground opera 
tions were being worked out. But 
there was a much different atmosphere 
at the meetings called for the purpose 
of issuing instructions. Commanders 
usually brought some of their staff of 
ficers and there was little or no in- 
formal discussion. Copies of the instruc 
tions were handed out. Bradley usually 
explained his orders himse'S to be sure 
they were understood, and he answered 
questions that were asked freely and 
answered with care. Bradley's thoughts 
were so well organized that he usually 
permitted or even encouraged questions 
as he gave his instructions. Many com- 
manders and staff officers request that 
questions be deferred until the end. 
Bradley seldom did this for questions 
did not break his train of thought. 
Bradley was careful and conservative 
in his tactics but willing to take a.calcu- 
lated risk. He is a poker player and his 
tactics reflected a careful estimate of the 
powers of his own troops and the ene 
my’s capabilities, and an evaluation of 
his chances of winning. One of the big 
calculated risks was the breakout at St. 
Lé. The First Army had made the break 


and the Third Army was making a dash 


along the coast to get out into the open 
Che corridor opened was narrow and it 
was known that the Germans were mass 
ing armored forces to cut it, and thus cut 
off the Third Army. The big question 
was whether he should halt the move 
ment and divert troops to meet this im 
pending attack or take the risk. Bradley, 
as usual, visited his troops to get the feel 
of things and came back to his head 
quarters. There was a risk but the stakes 
were big and he calculated that the 
chances were in his favor. So he shot the 
works and it paid dividends. 


Reliance on Staff Work 


Bradley used his staff to the maxi 
mum. This was one of the reasons why 
his desk was never cluttered with papers 
and why he was usually found sitting 
in front of his map when he was at his 
headquarters. He relied heavily on his 
staff for facts, figures and estimates, but 
he did his own thinking. He liked 
graphic presentation, particularly on 
a map. Lengthy descriptions of terrain 
or contemplated operations were, when 
ever shown by overlays 
which could be tacked up over his own 
map. Different colors would point up 
such important factors as main roads, 
river lines, the density of enemy forti 
fications, and the suitability of th 
ground for cross-country operations. 

He liked to think out loud as he called 
it. He would sit in front of his map with 


pe yssible, 


a pointer as long as a billiard cue and 
discuss the pros and cons. He listened 
to recommendations and suggestions and 
encouraged open discussion, but it was 
never a “council of war.” When he got 
the facts he made his own decisions. As 
a rule his mind was pretty well made up 
in advance from previous knowledge 
and study of the situation, hence the 
object of most conferences was to find 
ways and means of doing what he 
wanted done and getting details enough 
to make sure his plan could be accom 
plished. 

He generally discussed the plans in 
considerable detail, plotting out the 
frontages and arrangements of the forty 
to fifty divisions in the Twelfth Army 
Group, totaling up their needs, allotting 
means to the units which must succeed, 
and economizing where a risk could be 
taken. There was never enough to satis 
fy everyone. For example, at one period 
along the Siegfried Line, about 22,000 
tons of supplies per day were required 
for average combat operations. At that 
time the transportation could move from 
the ports to the front only some 16,000 
tons per day. It was necessary to plan 
operations and allot supplies to gain suc 
cess at selected points. 
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But Bradley's instruction to his armies 
never went into great detail. Having esti 
mated what they required, he assigned 
units and supplies in bulk, gave each 
\rmy its mission and a zone of opera 
tion, and left his subordinates full free 
dom to work out their plans in their own 
ways to adapt them to their local situ 
ations which were changing almost 
daily. Instead of pages of description, the 
scheme of maneuver, zones of action, 
and objectives were printed on a map. 
Uhis was clear and concise, and showed 
the whole operation at a glance. Such 
documents were top secret and care 
fully guarded during preparation and 
delivery. 

It sounds fairly simple thus summar 
ized, but a mass of detail had to be di 
gested by the staff and presented to 
Bradley, and this was much facilitated 
by his unusual capacity to absorb, evalu 
ate, and comprehend a most complex set 
of facts. To his staff it was a pleasure to 
could 
grasp all their implications so readily. It 
you were to search for a movie-type gen 


present matters to one who 


eral, exuding vim and vigor, giving terse 
comments and orders, making great de 
cisions with grufl words, you would not 
find him in Bradley. Facts made no 
splash when they hit his mind. He just 
absorbed them. He listened patiently to 
statistics so involved and dry that one 
wondered if it might not be wasting 
his time to ask him to listen to them. But 
1 few days later when he needed those 
facts to support his ideas, he would 
reel off figures to the very decimal place 
if necessary. He could absorb detail 
but operate on broad general lines. 


Personal Requirements 

General Bradley's personal require 
ments were alwavs modest. In London 
he had two rooms and a bath in one of 
the big hotels. In Bristol his staff had a 
large house where he had one room and 
bath. He liked to live with his staff. In 
both headquarters, commander and staff 
ate together and many difficult problems 
were solved through open and informal 
discussion at mealtimes. His rooms had 
been inspected by his intelligence people 
to see that there were no hidden dicta- 
phones, so that free discussion would be 
safe. 

One night a member of his staff drop- 
ped in and found Bradley and two ad- 
mirals sitting on the floor pushing books 
around to illustrate the methods of tow- 
ing in and sinking the units which were 
to make the artificial harbor off the Nor- 
mandy beaches. This was, in fact, one 
of the elements of surprise in the land- 
ing, for the Germans had never figured 
a force of such size could be built up 





so quickly in an area with no harbors. 

General Bradley is an administra- 
tor and organizer, though this was hard- 
ly noticeable during active operations. 
His way of organizing was to get the 
administrative machine running so that 
only an occasional touch on the controls 
was needed on his part, thus permitting 
him to devote his full time to the combat 
situation. He is a field soldier and a foot 
soldier. He was happiest on the ground 
with his troops. Early in the Normandy 
operations he directed that his Army 
Group headquarters break into two 
parts—a small mobile tactical head- 
quarters capable of keeping close to the 
front, and a main headquarters where 
the bulk of the administrative and op- 
erational work would be done. From his 
tactical headquarters he could visit his 
troops almost daily and “get the feel of 
things.” The detail work based on his 
directives was done at main headquar- 
ters, which set up where communica- 
tions were best and where some shelter 
could be found. “Tac” Headquarters 
was fully mobile. Most of the offices 
were in trucks or trailers similar to mov- 
ing vans. Maps, desks, and communi- 
cations equipment were permanently 
installed. To move, it was only neces- 
sary to disconnect phone wires and 
throw a few tents into the trucks. 

Bradley is a great hunter and an out- 
standing shot. His love for the open, 
plus some past experience in towns 
where the stench of unfound bodies, 
general lack of sanitation, and the pos- 
sibility of bombing, caused him to di- 
rect that “Tac” headquarters be set up 
off the beaten path and away from 
towns. This was simple for this small 
headquarters. An orchard, the edge of a 
woods, or even an open field with the 
use of camouflage nets gave ample con- 
cealment. Each headquarters location 
was photographed from a plane to see 
that its concealment was effective. 


Mobile Living Quarters 


Bradley's personal living quarters and 
offices were likewise in vans. He used 
a large van as his office and conference 
room. In it were his map and the usual 
curtain to cover it, a desk, and six or 
eight chairs. His phone had a long cord 
so he could pick up the hand set and go 
to any part of his big map as he received 
reports or gave directions by phone. The 
phone, of course, had a scrambler sys- 
tem which gave a measure of secrecy. 
When the advance across France really 
got under way, “Tac” Headquarters 
and the armies moved faster than wire 
could be strung. Hence, much of the 
communication was maintained by 


“radio link” with radio bridging the 





gaps where there was no wire. [Here jp, 
terception by the enemy was p: ‘sible, 
Bradley and his Army con mandex 
used a set of codes or doubl: talk }, 
which they could confer to © |imites 
extent on matters not involy ng fylj 
secrecy. The Signal people did 2 splen 
did job for him. It was Bradley's boas 
that even at the worst he was ab! to ger 
an Army commander's office on the 
phone in not more than 17 cond. 
Bradley and his Army commanders pe: 
sonally answered their own phones op 
this special network. 

Two living vans were parked ad 
joining the office van. One was Brad 
ley’s own and the other was for the Sy 
preme Commander, who often spent the 
night at Army Group Tac Headquarter 
These were covered with a great camou 
flage net, which let in light and air bu 
gave effective concealment. These ne: 
were particularly enjoyed by two pup 
pies of doubtful pedigree, born pra 
tically on the beach after the landing 
They were named Omaha and Utab 
The pups learned to scramble to th 
top of the net and bounce or slide dow: 
the sloping sides, and would do it fi 
hours on end. 

When Paris was captured, everyon 
thought it would probably be a loc 
tion for Army Group Headquarters. A 
big undamaged city, a road and com 
munication center—and of course 
short stay in Paris would be great stuff 
But 12th Army Group Tac Head 
quarters set up in some woods and fields 
near Chartres west of Paris—and when 
time came for a move, Tac Head 
quarters by-passed Paris and set up in 
cow pasture to the east. People won 
dered why Tac Headquarters picked 
such queer places. There was, of cours 
General Bradley's preference for clean 
open fields or scattered woods, but th 
main things which influenced the loc: 
tion of his headquarters were nearness 
to a field that would take his persona’ 
plane, a choice of good routes forward 
and communications facilities, which « 
this time were mostly radio. The voice 
radio would not work well if there were 
intervening obstacles, and a good high 
hill with clear surrounding county 
made the best location for the radio. 


Tac Headquarters 
Bradley liked his mobile establish 


ment. At Verdun where some build 
ings were available, Tac Headquarter 
set up in a park. Although a room we 
reserved for him in the hotel, he neve! 
used it, preferring his “van.” Tac Hea¢ 
quarters was accustomed to move 
short notice, and one of the fastest we 
out of Verdun when it was found the 
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ers Was practically over a sub 
vault full of German ex 
\nd anyway, Verdun was too 
rear to suit Bradley. Before 
Headquarters selected places 
ut the front, but before com- 
ns were fully established, the 
d moved forward and Tac had 
again. At the move from Ver- 
idley said he intended to avoid 
the future, so Tac was moved to 
of Luxembourg, about nine 
om the front on the southern 
f the Ardennes. The city was un- 
d, clean, and hospitable, and 
he was prevailed upon to use one 
fine ofhce buildings. He gave up 
his trailer with reluctance, but later in 
Germany where Tac set up in some fine 
resort towns, he had his trailer parked 
the courtyards and used a building 
nly when he had a conference too 
large tor his trailer to hold. 

[he great advantage of trailers for 
all lucky enough to have them was the 
fact that everything one needed was al- 
ways within reach and no packing or 
unpacking was required for a move. 
Thev were almost essential for officers 
who had large operations maps. These, 
of course, were covered with pins or 
small tags, indicating units, installations, 
etc., our own and the enemy's. To dis- 
mantle and reassemble such maps took 
hours, with the possibility that some pin 
might not get back to its proper place. 

Bradley's personal transportation was 
as simple as his other arrangements He 
had a jeep he used most of the time, a 
medium size sedan which he used for 
long trips over good roads, and a big 
plane with seats and a desk. The plane 
also carried a jeep. Once when he was 
flying to Supreme Headquarters for a 
conference, the weather forced him to 
land at a field where he was not ex- 
pected, and of course no transportation 
was waiting. So the jeep was unloaded 
ind the General took the wheel and 
ounced off for Supreme Headquarters, 
causing astonishment when he rolled 
up driving his own jeep. Bradley ae 
not go in ier motorcycle escorts or large 
motorcades. Local commanders gener ally 
had MP’s meet Bradley’s car as it en- 
tered their area to guide him to their 
headquarters, but that was all he re- 
quired and he did not want even that 
when he knew the road himself. 


\ 


Personal Arms 


his personal protection he car- 
pistol in a shoulder holster, and 
had his personal carbine in the 
id his driver and aides were 
During the Ardennes when the 
is were dropping paratroopers in 
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The “GI's General” visits an enlisted men’s club at Heidelberg, Germany 


, during 


his European tour in the fall of 1947. 


U.S. uniforms behind our lines, and also 
in Germany, Bradley did consent to 
having an escort car follow his own. 
The advisability of having his four-star 
plate on the front of his car or jeep came 
up several times, but except for a few 
times where it was necessary to conceal 
his presence, he usually ran with the 
plates uncovered. He thought his troops 
ought to see that a four-star general was 
among them. 

When roads were congested and land 
ing fields for his big planes were lacking, 
Bradley used little cub planes. These 
were generally piloted by a sergeant 
and had no navigation equipment like 
the big plane but could land almost any 
where. Flying in a cub, Bradley took a 
map along and was often his own navi 
gator by the look-see method. He thor 
oughly enjoyed those trips. 

Bradley's mess varied according to the 
situation. The general officers of his staff 
ate with him. The quality of the food 
and the service varied depending on the 
ration and on whether the mess set up in 
a building or under canvas. Sometimes 
the mess used some vacant chateau and 
was quite grand. Sometimes it was under 
canvas with rain, dust, ard what was 
more annoying, bees, which joined in at 
meals in the summer months. Visiting 
generals and distinguished civilians were 
usually invited to Bradley's personal 
mess. Eventually the mess acquired 
long, narrow table, but, instead of sit 
ting at the head of the table, Bradley 
sat in the middle*of one side. He said he 
could talk to more people. Visitors or 


those he especially wanted to talk to 
were seated on his right and left and di 
rectly across the narrow table from him 
Some high-ranking foreign officers were 
surprised when they started for a plac« 
rear the head of the table and were 
shown to a place near the middle. But 
their feelings were smoothed over when 
Bradley sat himself down among them 


Relations with the Press 


he press tried several times to glam 
orize General Bradley but this came to 
nothing. 


Several correspondents con 
sulted the staff, the aides, the drivers 
and orderlies in an effort to unearth ec 


centricities, quotations, or incidents to 
form the basis for a striking personal 
interest story. But there was no pictul 
esque language, no overstatement OI 
understatement, which could be quoted 
and embellished. He had a good sense 
of humor but only occasionally told ; 

Uhe dry ness of his wit was 
pleasant and amusing, but put in black 
and white it lost its tang. He looked like 
millions of other soldiers, he wore issue 


joke or story. 


clothes and issue shoes for most of the 
campaign. The only difference was th 
stars on his uniform or helmet. 

He seldom said, “I did this,” or “My 
troops did that.” What he did say was 
“The First Army has done this”; “Our 
troops are along this line”; “We plan to 
do SO and SO. 

The best description of Bradley and 
the one he cherished most and cherishes 
today is held in those accurate words of 


“GI General.” 


sincere meaning, 








Waves Into Ripples 


By Major Walter A. Guntharp 


HE general was disturbed. Reports to his office from the field commands indicated that there was 
a serious shortage of several types of critical enlisted skills. He knew, however, that no shortage 
should exist, because the school output reports revealed that sufficient men had been trained to meet the 


requirement easily. 


Obviously then, the men had been misassigned after graduation from training schools. Now they 
were undoubtedly scattered throughout the Army, performing duties which wasted the value of their 
training. 


In addition, it appeared that the men had lost their MOS identities as The Adjutant General's in- 


ventory and projection of enlisted skills gave no hint of their presence in the Army. 


The shortage was in effect an emergency, and the only way the emergency could be met was by find- 
ing the men. Training others would take months--and money. 


The general therefore decided to direct a personnel survey within every command in order to uncover 
the men. 


He catled in the colonel and advised him of his decision. The colonel went back to his office and 
told the major to draft a staff action in the form of a proposed directive. 


The action was coordinated with Plans and Operations, which offered a helpful suggestion and con- 
curred. Organization and Training also concurred, adding the comment that recovery of these men 
would effect a $50,000 saving in its training budget. 


Following coordination, the major had the directive typed in final form and The Adjutant General 
put it out to all commands. 


Army got it first. It was hung up there for six days before it went to Corps. At Corps it got mixed 
up in a basket with a pile of other distribution, but was finally included as paragraph IV on a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin between a new regulation regarding the color and quality of paint to be used on latrine 
walls, and the maximum quantity of sugar authorized for use in stewed prunes. 


The division adjutant read it and swore. He walked across the office and handed it to the G-3. 


“Look at this, Colonel,” he said. “Looks like those boneheads in Washington aren’t going to be satis- 


fed until they take every good man we have.” 
The G-3 read the directive. 
“What are you going to do with it?” he asked. 


“I think I'll try filing it,” the adjutant said. “Maybe it’s just one of those harebrained schemes that 
will be forgotten if we don’t do anything about it.” 


A month passed, and the chart on the wall in the general’s office back in the Pentagon showed no 
effect from his directive. A radio was dispatched to Army: 


“RE OUR WAR 01234 DATED SIXTEEN MAY CMA REQUEST YOU INFORM THIS OF- 


FICE AS TO DEGREE THIS ORDER HAS BEEN IMPLEMENTED IN YOUR COMMAND 
PD” 
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Armny hurriedly telephoned Corps to check on the matter. Division quickly dug the bulletin out of 
the files, mimeographed paragraph IV, and sent it down to regiment with an attached order that regi- 
ment implement instructions contained therein and report action taken within twenty-four hours. 


This was an old tale to the regimental sergeant-major. He duplicated the directive. Under this he 
duplicated the division order. Under the division order he wrote a first indorsement to each battalion 
and separate company: “For appropriate action and return to this headcuarters not later than 1300 this 
date.” 


Battalion, of course, sent it down to the companies, but the company commanders were all out with 
their troops on small-unit problems. The company clerk, however, was present in the orderly room. The 
clerk was a corporal and he was a pretty good clerk, but the problems that confronted the general on the 
staff held little interest to him. He was interested, however, in making sergeant, and he did not want a 
delinquent report lousing it up. So he wrote: “3rd. Ind. Basic communication not applicable to this 
organization. No action required.” 


The company commander stopped in the orderly room for a few minutes during the noon hour and 
signed the indorsement. 


The idea had been a good one. The means of communicating it to the field commands were practi- 
cable and mechanically efficient. The human element. i.e., the chain of human beings, had defeated the 
plan. 

HERE is the outline of a sad situation, somewhat humorous on the surface, perhaps, but pathetic 

at the core. It is a fabricated example with no official background whatsoever, but it is faithful to 
the general history of countless good ideas which have died quietly and futilely in the chain of com- 
mand. And, it is a situation which has plagued the General Staff of the Army and its predecessors since 
soldiers wore three-cornered hats. 


The further down the line a communication goes, the more impersonal and impotent it becomes until 
finally, like a little ripple lapping against the shore, it has lost practically all the force and enthusiasm it 
had when it was a big wave leaving topside. 

As a consequence, much of the benefit which would accrue to the army as a result of the thinking 
and planning conducted by farseeing and progressive men is lost by the wayside before it ever reaches the 
soldier who stands to profit. ’ 


Several causes lie at the root of this condition. Three of the most vicious will bear scrutiny here. 
They are inertia, the local perspective, and the Brass Hat attitude. 


Inertia, as condemned here, is just a natural resistance to new ideas. It impeded acceptance of the 
steamboat, the horseless carriage, and the Marshall Plan for European Recovery. A similar inertia con- 
fronts the career guidance program for enlisted men, and the idea of airborne training for all infantry 
soldiers, just to cite a couple of military examples. 


Inertia is a maddening thing which is rendered very difficult to combat by its negative character. 
Ideas are just passively resisted. They are not openly and honestly fought, nor are they energetically 
put to work. Such resistance is at its destructive best against ideas stemming from echelons that cannot 
personally supervise receptive action. The General Staff is such an echelon. While the division or 
regimental commander can originate a directive, then get out and raise hell until the command complies, 
the chief of a general staff division can merely hope that all subordinate echelons will hold the source 
(the high commander signs all orders, of course) in sufficient respect to execute the order in the spirit 
and scope with which it was conceived. Frequently he is disappointed. 

Of course the General Staff can get the high command to set off certain booster charges when the 
need becomes obvious, but these too, for the most part, must be of the same impersonal character as the 
original directive. Usually they merely provoke or set a deadline with the result already shown. 


HE second and most vicious of the triad is the local perspective. Like a quagmire, it lies in eternal 
vigilance to sabotage a good idea trying to get down through channels and improve the lot of the 
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soldier. Unless it is obvious that a directive can be applied with immediate local benefit, it is often sub- 
jected to administrative evasive tactics. The result is that the directive loses force along the way until it 


quietly expires. 


The fault for this condition lies at the doors of officers in the chain of command who cannot see be- 
yond that organization which is nearest and dearest. These, with a mother’s protective zeal for the local 
empire, or a smug satisfaction with that which is, would rather smother a directive with purely adminis- 
trative compliance than to admit an innovation. 


The fact is that a directive issued for the general good will sometimes result in a temporary local 
harm. A good officer with a broad outlook will see this. He will examine communications with an eye 


to the underlying intent. It is mediocrity that accounts for the limited horizon and its nullifying effect 
on intelligent planning. 


Finally, the old Brass Hat attitude is still eating away at the foundations of military progress. It is 
the stock defense against the innovation of new methods or ideas to condemn them as the stupid bungling 
of Brass Hats in Washington whose alleged function is to disrupt the proper management of military 
organizations. The conception lingers with destructive tenacity that the Department of the Army is 
a fabulously confused labyrinth in Washington which is teeming with potbellied staff officers who have 
always been staff officers and who neither know nor undezstand the problems of tactical commands. 


OTHING is much farther from truth. The officers in the various general staff divisions are care- 

fully selected for their records in diversified fields. Some come straight from rifle companies and 
field artillery batteries. Many have commanded regiments. In recognition of the fact that almost every 
measure acted on in the Army affects the soldier in the squad, emphasis is placed on command experi- 
ence in selecting staff members. In consequence of this, there exists in the Pentagon Building a sincere 
and humble sense of responsibility to the soldier in the ranks that has few parallels in the Army. 


lo insure, however, that other types of army activities will not be imposed on through nonrepre- 
sentation on the staff, there is a proportionate number of officers whose experience and performance 
qualify them to protect the interest of administrative units. 


The consequence of this type of officer selection is that there are few possibilities which are not 
brought to light and examined in the consideration of a proposed directive. Carefully accumulated infor- 
mation is combined with practical knowledge to ascertain where benefits and inconveniences will fall. 
Administrative snags are ironed out. The effect upon commands is discussed and evaluated. These 
things are weighed, one against the other. Then, with the interest of the soldier tipping the scales, the 
measure is adopted or rejected. 


If it is adopted, it must be entrusted to a chain of people whose duty it is to pass it along and intel- 
ligently implement it. Wherever it runs into inertia, its mission of progress is thwarted. Wherever it 
runs into resentment and misunderstanding it loses much of its strength and value. Wherever it is 
viewed in the selfish light of local effect or inconvenience rather than general benefit, it is meeting with 
a man who is guilty of virtual dereliction of duty. 


It is therefore the responsibility of every officer whose job it is to perform or pass along an action 
stemming from a higher headquarters to view it in its broadest intent.. It requires a certain amount of 


intelligence and imagination to do so. It also requires that attitude of service which is always a mark of 
better military leaders. 


It should be realized that the Department of the Army is actually an agent for the soldiers in the 


Army. Its mission is inseparable from the welfare of the commands. It therefore follows that there are 
no directives of bad intent. 


Not endowed with divine insight, the General Staff is occasionally in error. When it is it will wel- 
come corrective information. When it is not in error, it is the duty of those entrusted with the handling 
and execution of orders to try to understand and act in accordance with the spirit and intent of the order 
regardless of personal interest or opinion. 
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ORDERLY BUCKER 


By Colonel Maverick 


] 
lings are not the same in your New Army, the mor 


, 1] 
the Old Sold f 


IN THE OLD ARMY, AS I HAVE TOLD YOu 
new lads many times (the Old Soidier 
was saying) the stripes of a noncommis- 
sioned ofhcer was the reward of sol- 
dierin’. And those stripes came one at 
a time, beginning with the single chev- 
ron of a “lance corporal,” which, do you 
see, is not to be confused with your pri- 
vate first class of today. A “lance jack,” 
as they was then called, did not do KP 
duty, nor walk post whilst on guard, 
and his orders was to be obeyed the same 
as the commands of a two-stripe cor- 
poral. 

But privileges alone was not the 
meaning of that stripe, because it car- 
tied dignity as well. "Twas a sign for 
all to see that a man had been singled 
out and was under consideration for per- 
manent advancement. 

Many tales have been told of the way 
I earned my first promotion in Company 
C. The truth can now be said, for most 
of those concerned have passed away 
and such things are not seen in your 
New Army, more’s the pity. 

In those days my regiment held formal 
guard mount every day except Sundays 
or when the paymaster came to give us 
our money. The guard was a detail 
guard, men from all the companies, and 
not one company. 

The movements of a formal guard 
mount are too many for me to relate, 
what with the band, the field music, the 
adjutant and the sergeant major. But 
the main thing was that always one extra 
man was added to the required number 
so the adjutant could select one man as 
orderly for the Commanding Officer. 

\nd that is why I mention the dif- 
ference between a company guard and 
a detailed guard. When one company 
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after another furnishes all the men for 
guard, there is little competition for 
orderly. The winner is more or less 
agreed upon between the men, or else is 
set up by the first sergeant himself. 

But when men from all the companies 
was in the guard, ofttimes a bet or two 
was made on the side as to what com- 
pany would win. And there was plenty 
of inducement, do you see, for the or- 
derly slept in his own bunk ali night 
instead of at the guardhouse or walking 
post. For the rest of the twenty-four 
hours he did little more than sit around 
headquarters and run an occasional er 
rand for the colonel. 


Murphy Wins a Lottery 


Each company had its own pet orderly 
bucker, a professional, you might say, 
and C Company had as good a one as 
any. But our man, whose name was 
Murphy, bought two pieces of a lottery 
ticket one pay-day night in Panama City 
and two days later woke up to find him- 
self a man of means. With the price of 
a discharge, a ticket back to the States 
and a hundred or so left over, Murphy 
decided he had been in the tropics long 
enough. So C Company was suddenly 
without an orderly bucker worth the 
name. 

I cannot say now what first gave me 
the idea to set myself up in the place of 
Murphy. Maybe ‘twas the grins of 
those apes in K Company each time 
their man, O’Brion, made orderly. Or 
perhaps ‘twas having to walk post, two 
hours on and four off. Or it could have 
been the bug of ambiticn had bitten me. 
At any rate, one night lying on my bunk, 
I made the decision. I was going to be 
C Company’s orderly bucker. 


But first | must have a new rifle. My 
own Springfield, while good enough for 
one just past being a rookie, was never 
the piece to catch the adjutant’s eye at 
guard mount. So to the supply sergeant 
I went and told him of my ambitions. 


The Cautious Supply Sergeant 


Now, Sergeant McPherson was a cau- 
tious man. He had been in a supply room 
too long a time to waste his best equip- 
ment on any soldier serving his first en- 
listment. But he had no more love for 
K Company than did I. And what is 
more, Sergeant McPherson would lay a 
bet now and then—if the odds were 
good. So he made me a proposition. 

“ "Twould not do,” said he, “to let 
the news get about that C Company was 
training a new orderly bucker. But 
should you care to come each evening 
and help to sweep out, it might be I 
would let you work on fixing up a new 
rifle in my supply room. And the day 
you make orderly, I will exchange that 
rifle for the one you now have.” 

I could well see that Sergeant Mc- 
Pherson had in mind getting some free 
work in exchange for a new rifle and I 
wondered if ambition was worth the 
while. But when he unlocked an arm 
chest and took from it a brand-new 
Springfield, and from another a shining 
leather gun sling, my mind was set. I 
shucked off my blouse and I grabbed a 
broom, then and there showing that a 
bargain had been struck. 

The Springfield was a wonderful 
thing with outer steel of deep pigeon 
blue. But first the cosmoline had to be 
removed which took many a day. For 
after each cleaning it must stand in the 
sun to sweat out every drop of grease so 
that, when inspected at guard mount, 
naught but a thin film of oil would show, 
as the manual then prescribed. 


And the stock must be boned, and for 
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hours at a time, not only to remove the 
dull stain put on it by the arsenal but 
also to smooth down every inch of the 
wood. After that came linseed oil, applied 
with the palm of the hand. And then it 
was rub and rub, till every twirl and 
flourish in the grain stood out—a thing 
of beauty to behold. 

And the same was done for the stocks 
on a new bayonet so that bayonet and 
rifle would match. Then saddle soap 
and polish for the gun sling; and in the 
treating of leather Sergeant McPherson 
taught me a trick of soldierin’ that did 
for a new pair of shoes as well. 

‘Tis that once the polish is brought to 
the right color, a piece of cheesecloth, 
dipped in ice water, is used to rub on a 
hard finish. And that done correctly, the 
leather shone like an autumn apple. 


The First Sergeant Gets in the Act 
In the midst of all this rubbing and 


furbishing, who should walk into the 
supply room one night but First Ser- 
geant Garner. 

“What,” says he, “is going on around 
here?” 

When the matter was explained, First 
Sergeant Garner shook his head. 
“O'Brion of K Company is too good a 
soldier to be beaten at orderly bucking 
by a man in his first enlistment.” 

“That's as it may be,” said Sergeant 
McPherson, “but the lad here wants to 
try his luck and would not the odds be 
most profitable if he were to win?” 


For a long, long time First Sergeant 
Garner looks at Sergeant McPherson 
and then at me. “”Twould be a killing,” 
he admits, “for K Company to a man 
would back O'Brion with a month's 
ay. 
F Then a dark thought crossed his face. 
“But the lad here could not stand the 
test should O’Brion challenge him on 
the manual of arms. I must have a word 


with Sergeant Ryan.” 


Master of the Manual of Arms 


This same Sergeant Ryan was an art- 
ist in the school of the soldier. He had 
hands to choke a crocodile and handled 
a Springfield like it was a child’s play 
gun. Nothing suited him better than to 
have a young soldier turned over to him 
for training in the manual—and espe 
cially those movements from the order 
to inspection and right shoulder arms. 

Nowadays, I see the piece being lifted 
from the ground like a bucket hauled 
out of a well, but in my time ‘twas done 
otherwise. With the right hand we 
raised and threw the piece up diagonally 
across the body and whilst still sus- 
pended in mid-air we caught it again 
with the left hand at the balance and 
the right hand at the butt. From there 
it had to be carried past the wide, stiff 
brim of a campaign hat to the shoulder 
without the least move of the head. 

For inspection arms, the piece was 
thrown in the same manner, except the 
right hand caught the small of the stock 





it was rub and rub, till every twirl and flourish in the grain stood out. 
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and then opened the bolt at onc 
a man could do those two mover ts by 
wrist and elbow alone, with + an, 
hunch of the shoulder or benc of the 
body, he was a craftsman. Ano ‘hat js 
what Sergeant Ryan set out to mec me 

"Twas bone-sweating work ar after 
a few days I once again began to have 
doubts about going through wit! the 
job. But First Sergeant Garner ould 
not hear of my quitting. He an Se; 
geant McPherson had already laid the 
groundwork for some bets with K Com 
pany and they did not intend to haye 
their schemes miscarry. 

Listening to Sergeant Ryan’s laments 
on my progress gave me no reason to 
think I would ever be good enouch + 
win those bets. But at the first Saturday 
inspection after he had taken me jn 
hand I regained my courage. 


When 


The Captain Gets Hep 


When the company commander came 
down the ranks that morning and 
stopped to inspect my rifle, the piece 
seemed to leap from the ground of its 
own accord. My left hand hit it with 2 
crack heard down the line and the bol 
came open with a snap, though I hardly 
knew it was me that had done it. 

The captain’s eyes opened wide, then 
his arm swooped up to snatch the rifle 
from my hands. A quick twirl to see all 
the parts and he thrust it back at me as 
though to drive me clear through the 
rear rank. But I knew it would stop at 
the full extent of his arm—as he in 
tended—and without a blink of the ey: 
my own hands met it with a smack. 

The captain looked at me hard and 
slanted a glance at First Sergeant Gar 
ner. No words were passed but I knew 
there would be explaining to do. The 
whole company felt something in the 
wind and after inspection I was plied 
with questions. 

The secret could no longer be kept 
The men wanted to make their bets with 
K Company and it only remained for the 
two first sergeants to see that O'Brion 
and I was detailed the same day for 
guard duty. 

The morning of that day was a trial to 
me. Some of the boys started at reveille 
telling me I carried their month’s pay 
on my back. At breakfast the mess ser 
geant led me off to his own room to give 
me bacon and eggs and a lot of free ad: 
vice. Even the KPs put in their two-bits 
worth. The lot of them had me fit to go 
on sick report before Sergeant McPher 
son got me into the supply room where 
none could follow. 

“Now, lad,” he says, as we laid out all 
my new equipment and my freshly !aun- 
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m, “just one more thing.” He 
snipped ° a piece of fresh white tape 
fom 2 roll. “Tie your identifica- 
1 this. Should O'’Brion chal- 

» the manual of arms—as I 

but he will—you challenge 

w identification tags. The 
lowered his voice, “are noble 
looking on the outside but they are likely 
+) be careless underneath.” 

Twas with trembling hands I got into 
iy clothes and picked up the new rifle. 
‘he company’s guard detail was form- 
ing outside and First Sergeant Garner 
valked into the supply room. He gave 

e his approval after careful check of 

y appearance. “The adjutant will have 
» afford you consideration,” says he, 
and our Own company commander is 
boing on guard as officer of the day. 

here will be no favoritism showed.” 

He led me out the back door where 
wo grinning lads of C Company dressed 
in fatigue clothes was standing by the 
kompany cart. Covering the bottom was 
n old sheet. “Get in,” says First Ser- 
geant Garner, “the boys will push you 
wer to the parade ground without your 
icking up any dust or sweat from 
marching.” 

So off I went, riding like a filly going 
to the fair. “Pretty soft for you,” says 
me of the lads doing the pushing. “We 
got a damn goldbrick,” says the other. 
But they was just having fun and it 
aised my morale considerable. 

\t the assembly point, the guard de- 
ails was reporting to the senior non 
ommissioned officer. K Company's men 
vas at the head of the column and full 
f sneers and jeers as I drew up. But 
adjutant’s call cut them short as I 
jumped from the cart and joined my 
wn detail. 


aie red u 


tion tag 
lenge \ 
ont d 
him to 


Irish,” ! 


Onto the parade ground we marched, 
vhere the sergeant major had us count 
ff and open ranks. The adjutant or- 
lered noncommissioned officers front 
and center, where he assigned them their 
duties. After sending them to their posts 
he slides his saber into its scabbard, 
ooks it onto his belt and commands, 
Prepare for inspection!” 


Prepare for Inspection 


And now it was to be seen if all my 
vork had been for naught and plenty 
here was to watch. The first sergeants 
end serior noncoms was over by the 
ommissary and half a battalion of lesser 
anks on each end of the parade ground. 

here was even a group of officers on 
he little hill by headquarters. Many 
@ bet as down that day and all had 
ome t° see them settled. 

O'Brion was number one in the first 
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Sergeant Ryan's instructions had made me good, but I was not as good as O'Brion. 


squad—a place of advantage, do you see, 
and the adjutant looked him over care- 
fully. Then he came slowly down the 
line inspecting each man in turn. Well 
did he know there was to be someone 
bucking with O'Brion, but he did not 
know who that man might be—until he 
took my rifle. The new blue steel, the 
polished stock and the shining gun sling 
told the story. 

From butt plate to muzzle, the adju- 
tant went over every part of that piece. 
He ran a thumb around the surface of 
the stock and poked a finger into the 
chamber, looking for grease. Then 
thinking maybe to catch me by surprise, 
he shot the piece hard back at me. But 
Sergeant Ryan had done the same thing 
time after time so my hands were there 
to catch it. 

Next the adjutant examined my bay 
onet, my belt and every inch of my 
clothing. Satisfied, he went on to the 
next man but by that time the lookers- 
on had no doubts as to who was com- 
peting with O’Brion. And sure enough, 
after inspecting the rear rank and file 
closers, the adjutant ordered the guard 
at ease, then ordered O’Brion and me to 
step forward, the better to compare us 
one against the other. 

As we lined up side by side, I chanced 
a close look at O’Brion. Everything he 
had was as good as mine except his rifle 
and there | had him him beat. And 
O’Brion, too, had his look and knew 


he might lose on appearance alone. 


“Sir,” he spoke up respectfully, “I 
challenge him to the manual of arms.” 

The adjutant gave a quick nod of his 
head and | braced myself for the first 
commands. They came, quick and sharp. 
Right shoulder, left shoulder, port and 
parade rest. He went right through the 
manual and though Sergeant Ryan’s in 
structions had made me good, I was not 
as good as O’Brion. And when we had 
completed the last of the movements, | 
could see pity in the adjutant’s kindly 
glance at me. But before he could 
speak to announce his decision, I says 
quickly, “Sir, I challenge Private 
O’Brion to show identification tags.” 

The adjutant looked undecided and | 
did not think he would allow the chal 
lenge. But his eyes again went over my 
rifle, its beauty sparkling in the sun. 
“Very well, let's see them,” says he. 

And then his eyes narrowed sharply, 
for my tag, bright and shining, came 
from under my shirt on its fresh, white 
tape. But O'Brion’s tag was corroded in 
spots and his tape was rolled by wear to 
little better than a string, and none too 
clean a string. 


Winner Takes All 


“That will be all,” says the adjutant. 
“Return to ranks.” And his hand came 
up for all to see with his finger pointed 
at my chest. “You will report to the 
commanding officer as orderly.” 

So there it was. And down at one 
end of the parade ground the men of 
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But did the colonel catch me absent from my post, | would be in fatigue clothes 
with a prison-chaser watching me cut grass. 


Company C was pounding each other 
on the back and throwing their hats in 
the air. But making orderly did not earn 
me a stripe, as those sorry losers in K 
Company always claimed. It but put 
me in a position to perform the deed 
that did so. 

"Twas that evening a hard decision 
was forced upon me. All but the colonel 
had left headquarters and | was sitting 
in the orderly’s chair just outside his 
office. 1 could hear him closing up his 
desk when he suddenly shouted, “Or- 
derly!” 1 whipped inside at attention. 
“Yes, sir!” 

The colonel had risen and with his 
back to the desk was peering out the 
screened window like an eagle spotting 
its prey. “Do you see Captain Crane?” 
Looking where he pointed I saw my 
company commander, with a letter in 
his hand, walking from C Company's 
orderly room towards the near-by post 
office. “Tell him to report to me at once,” 
says the colonel before I could open my 
mouth. 

I dashed out, ran down the walk, 
saluted and delivered the colonel’s mes- 
sage. "Twas not 'til we was back at head- 
quarters did I note the captain had no 
saber. And him the officer of the day! 

The knowledge must have struck us 
both at the same time for he suddenly 
stopped and looked about the outer of- 
fice. The adjutant’s belt and saber was 
hanging on a nail behind his desk. So 
Captain Crane reaches out, lifts it off the 
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nail and snaps on the buckle as he 
marches into the colonel’s office. 

I did not hear what was said between 
the two, but in a minute the captain 
comes out, takes off the belt, hangs it 
up and leaves. He is gone but a minute 
when the yell comes again from inside. 
“Orderly!” Before I can even get inside 
the colonel says, “Tell Captain Crane to 
come back here!” 

Once more I charged outside and de- 
livered the message. Captain Crane did 
not seem worried but he was not smiling, 
either. He might be in for a hard time, 
for the colonel had him on the hook 
and the old man was a pretty rough 
customer at times. 


Hard Decision 
As I stood at the door of headquarters 


and saw him once more reach for the 
adjutant’s saber, a bold thought entered 
my mind. I was sure the captain’s own 
saber was in C Company’s orderly room 
which was but a hundred yards from 
headquarters; maybe a hundred and fifty 
around back behind the buildings. | 
could get there and return in two min- 
utes. But did the colonel catch me ab- 
sent from my post, I would be in fatigue 
clothes next morning with a prison- 
chaser watching me cutting grass. 

That picture put speed to my feet as 
I ran full tilt down the hill to C Com- 
pany’s orderly room. I did not knock as 
required by regulations, but flung open 
the door and leaped inside. There, as I 





had thought, was the captain's 


saber on a table. First Sergean: | Fa 
was behind his desk over in a e015. by; 
before he could open his rised 
mouth to say a word, I scooped 5 the 


saber, dashed out the door and tor. back 
up the hill to headquarters. 

Captain Crane was just leaving \ hen 
I panted up. He looked from the «abe, 
I held out, to my heaving chest and 
then around to the empty chair where 
I should have been sitting. A frown 
started across his face but changed to a 
smile. “Thank you,” he says, and buckled 
the belt around his waist. 

We exchanged salutes and I sneaked 
into headquarters, heading for my chair 
And none too soon, for the cal! “O; 
derly!” came before I could get there. 
“Yes, sir!” I tried to keep my breathing 
down as I stood before the colonel’: 
desk. 

He was sitting with his back to the 
window and gave a quick bob of his 
head over one shoulder. “Do you sec 
Captain Crane out there?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Is he wearing a saber?” 

“Yes, sir,” 1 gulped. 

The colonel jerked forward, putting 
his hands on the desk till I thought he 
would spring upon me. For a dozen 
breaths we looked each other in the eye 
before he leaned back and nodded. 

“You are right,” says he, “Captain 
Crane is wearing a saber,” then he 
straightened up sternly. “That will be 
all. You are dismissed for the day.” 


‘To Be Lance Corporal’ 


I walked out of headquarters a scared 
young soldier for I did not know what 
would happen next. There I had busted 
into First Sergeant Garner's office with 
out knocking, the captain knew I had 
left my post at headquarters, and the 
colonel thought the truth had not been 
spoken about Captain Crane wearing 3 
saber. Such things, I knew, would not 
pass unnoticed. And I was right, for 


there it was next morning on the bu! 


letin board. A company order appointing 


me lance corporal. 

Those baboons in K Company made 2 
great hullabaloo about it, saying what « 
crummy outfit was Company C in pr 
moting a man just for making order! 
and winning their money. Our lads 
could say little to deny the charge. Nor 
could I tell them the truth, for it would 
not do for anyone to know our captain, 
whilst officer of the day had been caught 
without his saber. . 

The colonel had been satisfied anc 
what was good enough for him we 
more than enough for the rest. 
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SOUND 


HINKING 
IN THE ARMY 


By Lieutenant Colonel 


William R. Kintner 


PoPULARLY, THE ARMY IS SUPPOSED 
ndulge in little original or creative 
thinking. Civilian critics like to say that 
the Army stifles independent thinking 
and is always a step or two behind the 
times. This makes the Army—so the 
argument runs—slow to adopt novel but 
sound ideas. Rather than setting the 
thinking pace in its own field, the 
Army is more often prodded into action 
by interested outsiders. Such charges 
cecasionally are heard from within the 
military ranks itself. The British Gen 
eral, J. F. C. Fuller, one of the most 
stimulating of modern military writers, 
once wrote that, “Soldiers . . . find com 
fort in dogmas and rituals. They blunt 
their minds by repeating platitudes sie 
and relieve their fraternity from the ter 
rors of thinking.” Our naval brothers in 
arms have produced in the person of 
Admiral Mahan the foremost American 
strategist. During his entire career Ma- 
han was handicapped because his more 
practically minded contemporaries could 
see no immediate value in theoretical 
thinking on naval problems. This mili- 
tary distrust of the thinker is neatly epit- 
omized by such implied rebukes for 
theoreticians as are found in the demand 
for “something I can sink my teeth in.” 
Perhaps, it will be argued, this in- 
dictment is out of date. Things are dif- 
ferent now. Progress is the new motto. 
New weapons, new ideas are every- 
where the vogue. The old Army might 
have been a bit reluctant to advance, but 
> new Army is eager to take on any 
dea that has a chance of success. 

he moment, this is probably true. 

e still cashing in on the stimulus 

r, and drawing on the great reser- 
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voir of ideas that the global conflict gen 
erated. Yet we cannot expect this stimu 
lus to last indefinitely. When it runs 
its course, will the army sink into its cus 
tomary peacetime doldrums, worrying 
mostly about pay and promotions? Or 
will it be an active force challenging its 
best minds to wrestle with the diverse 
problems of security in a most uncer 
tain world? 


Reason for Conservatism 


The age-old accusation that the mili- 
tary is overiy conservative contains, un- 
deniably, a germ of truth. The con 
ditions under which military men op 
erate go far to explain this condition 
of mental somnolence. Ideas are stim- 
ulated by occupational activity. Fortu 
nately, the military mind is most in 
tensely active only at the oddly sepa 
rated intervals when wars occur. Be 
tween wars, it tends to succumb to a 
state of suspended animation in which 
the main effort is centered on keeping 
the organism alive for the next period of 
activity. A small part of the military 
structure, the school system, applies it 
self to discovering the principles on 
which the army will operate during its 
next period of usefulness. But the mili 
tary school system, let it be understood, 
is not primarily a proving ground for 
speculative ideas. Rather, it is a mecha 
nism for indoctrinating military person- 
nel in concepts already established and 
revered. Genuine change, real inno 
vations in military thinking, can onl) 
come into being and practice when 
backed by the highest officials in the De 
partment of the Army. Only on the top 
side dies the power and authority ex 


The Pentagon Needs a Brain Trust 


ist to push an advanced idea through. 

The Army is handicapped because 
only it of all professions must develop 
its own ideas, overcome its own mental 
inertia and pull itself up by its own 
bootstrap. In every other walk of life 
practical men of affairs can turn to 
serious, detached scholars to get answers 
to their intangible problems. A surgeon 
active in his profession, occasionally re 
turns to a leading school of surgery, to 
find the latest theories. Several conflict 
ing theories may be presented to him. He 
is free to choose the one that he thinks 
best and apply it to a particular case. In 
the same way, the banker turns to the 
university economist, the farmer to the 
various agricultural experimental sta 
tions to receive the advice and counsel 
of men trained to think in speculative 
terms on the fundamental problems of 
their respective fields. The Army is de 
nied this undoubted advantage. Under 
its present organization the major de 
velopment of basic policy and doctrine 
is carried out by the men who are also 
responsible for the daily conduct of mili 
tary operations. In consequence, the 
Army is excellently organized for action 
but very poorly organized for thinking 
No harm would be done if the Army 
Department's scope were limited purely 
to the execution of the day-to-day op 
erations of the Army. But it must also 
plan for future missions and all the im 
ponderable problems always imbedded 
in the future. Military 
subordinate to the Army Department 


organizations 


are not immediately concerned with this 
additional, imaginative function. The 
thinking which is done down the lin: 


1S concerned with how a given order or 
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mission can be executed. But Army De- 
partment planners and policy makers 
must deal with more fundamental con- 
siderations. They must answer the per- 
plexing question of “why” anything 
must be done and “what” wiil be neces- 
sary to do a given job in the unforesee- 
able future. Solution of these funda- 
mentals requires a high order of original 
thinking. 

It would indeed be fortunate if the 
Army Department could turn these 
problems, essentially intangible and 
speculative in nature, over to a detached 
independent body of military scholars. 
Yet there is scarcely a school in the 
country which even toys with military 
problems in spite of the fact that the 
phenomenon of war so very vitally con- 
cerns the existence of this country. Be- 
cause it is unlikely that this scholastic 
Chinese wall will soon topple, it might 
be prudent for the Army to provide it- 
self with a body of men capable of 
hatching the ideas which will bring it 
future victory. 


Now is the time for someone to rise 
and ask, “And doesn’t the Department 
of the Army General Staff do just this?” 
Doubtless, to a degree it does, but any- 
one who has’served in it, or experienced 
its operations, will likely agree with 
Milton that all is not perfect in heaven. 
The case of Lieutenant Colonel Long- 
head, GSC, takes us behind the staff 
curtain and tells us why. Longhead 
joined the General Staff shortly after 
V-E Day. Like all novitiates to this ex- 
alted group Longhead entered upon his 
imposing duties with fear and misgiving. 
How could he, a mere able-bodied sol- 
dier, successfully operate in such a se- 
lect atmosphere? Nevertheless, Long- 
head made the effort. He went through 
the entire initiation course. He studied 
all the staff circulars. He learned in- 
stinctively that a staff paper marked with 
an immediate action red tag was con- 
sidered more deadly among staff circles 
than an artillery burst in the line. Long- 
head listened respectfully to all the cur- 
rent jokes on Pentagon procedure and 





activity. He mastered the 
method of emptying his in b: 
up his hold basket and hid 
basket. Longhead made th 
ance of the officers working 
level and learned to recog 
placed in the higher strata 0: 
hierarchy. Once Longhead 
sufficiently exposed to the Ge: 
machinery, he began to lose th 
had earlier felt toward this 
institution. Moreover, he bega: 
its bits and pieces under a men: 


scope to see how they tick and 


*pproved 


et, filling 


his ou 
‘Cquaint 
his ows, 
€ those 
the staf 
tlm 
ral Stag 

iwe he 
'Carsome 
1 to place 
il Micro. 
to ask 


why they ticked at all. By diligent study 


of the organism in which he 


Longhead evolved in his mind 


worked, 
a list of 


criticisms and suggestions which, he 


hoped, would improve the end produc 


of General Staff decisions. As 


a Matter 


of fact Longhead made an unsolicited 


staff study on this perplexing 


problem 


Shortly afterwards he disappeared, bu: 


with the kind permission of his 
following highlights of this s 
reproduced. 


heirs the 
tudy are 


Longhead’s Study of General Staff Methods 


STARTING OFF IN THE APPROVED STAFF 
manner, Colonel Longhead wrote, 
the question is whether existing 
procedures for the development of Army 
plans and policies can be improved 
upon. The question is not concerned 
with the broad delineation of general 
staff function, but in the procedures of 
the main divisions of the Department 
of the Army. 

The existing procedures and organi 
zations within the General Staff di 
visions often hamper the creative, im- 
aginative thinking so essential to pro 
gressive military planning. Organized 
imaginative thinking is possible, pro 
vided the easy association of active minds 
is encouraged. Yet several features of the 
existing General Staff organization work 
against, in fact, often discourage, the 
easy association of active minds. 

The first obstacle to thinking results 
from the internal organization of the 
major divisions of the Army Depart- 
ment. Here, organization parallels too 
closely the rigid vertical structure which 
has proven so successful in military com- 
bat units. Accordingly, in each General 
Staff division one will find staff grou 
corresponding to companies and reo 
which correspond to platoons. Such a 
vertical arrangement is perfectly adapted 
to the unified action required in combat 
operations. Unified action demands that 
the impetus originate at the top from 
where it should descend to the bottom 
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with the least possible delay or distor- 
tion. It is questionable, however, if such 
an ironclad arrangement provides the 
best medium for the ready exchange of 
ideas. The reason is obvious; a vertical 
organization permits commands to flow 
down a lot easier than it permits ideas 
to rise to the top (see chart on opposite 
page). A vertical organization can be 
compared in form and function to a fun- 
nel, for eventually all matter operated 
upon by both must pass through one 
narrow orifice. The organization of a 
combat division resembles an inverted 
funnel. All missions and orders assigned 
to a division filter at the top, through 
the mind of the division commander be- 
fore they are translated into action by 
the functional units of the organization. 


The Uphill Flow 


The Army Department has the same 
vertical arrangements as a combat di- 
vision, except that the direction of flow 
of staff action is exactly opposite. The 
problems which confront the Army 
Department arise, for the most part, in 
the subordinate commands of the Army 
or in the world situation. These prob- 
lems are presented to the Department in 
form of concrete requests or recommen 
dations from subordinate commanders 
or requests imposed on the Department 
by other agencies of the government. 
These requests are initially routed with- 
in the assigned staff division to the low- 


est possible level capable of acting upon 


the matter. It is at this level 


that the 


problem is originally studied and a 
course of basic action initially proposed 
The basic recommendation then flows 
upstream through an amazing barrier 
of channels to the staff division director 


As a general rule, when, and i 


f, the di- 


vision director gives the staff recom 
mendation his approval, an accepted line 
of action is established. However, in 


matters of highest policy, the 


division 


director forwards the matter to the Chief 


of Staff and/or the Secretary of the 


Army for final approval. 
The contrast between the 
consideration of a problem at 


order of 
General 


Staff and combat division levels is im- 


portant. The combat 


division com: 


mander is generally the first man in his 
organization to see an important com- 


munication. His reaction to 


it infu. 


ences and shapes every phase of its sub 
sequent execution. He sets the policy. 
At the Army Department level, on the 
other hand, the division director may 


frequently be the last man 


to pass 


judgment on a particular problem. At 
top level, the problems are presented as 


a choice of several ready-made 


and success depends upon the 


solutions 
director's 


ability to rapidly select the best one with- 
out inquiring too deeply into the back 
ground of the matter. Obviously the di 
rector’s influence on the division is neg* 
tive and selective, in strong contrast 1 
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Artificial Gap 


Bec General Staff officers located 
at se or desk level, the pick and 
shove n of the Army Department, 
tackle the problems first, they often have 
more intimate familiarity with the com- 
plicated! issues in which they deal than 
their superiors. However, tight vertical 
administrative arrangements often pre- 
vent the desk officer from offering the 
fruits of his experience or thinking to his 
elevated chiefs. Because of this artificial 
and somewhat unnecessary gap there is 
a tendency to overlook the fact that the 
lower level staff officer exists. It is, of 
course, appreciated that no General Staff 
division director can place his time at 
the disposal of all his subordinates in the 
hopes of thus gleaning a few pearls of 
staff wisdom. If he attempted that, he 
would soon be swamped. On the other 
hand, the relationship between the staff 
division director and his lower level of- 
ficers need not be so remote or so abso- 
lute as that existing between an infantry 


division commander and Private Doaks 
of Company A. The General Staff re 
lationship must be more than that of 
commander to soldier. It must be one 
that encourages initiative in thinking 
while at the same time fixing responsi- 
bility for execution. The natural empha- 
sis that daily Army Department prob- 
lems place on action, is reflected in its 
vertical organization. But at the same 
time, this vertical structure minimizes 
thought on the less tangible matters 
which must be considered by the Gen- 
eral Staff if they are to be considered at 
all. 

Because of this natural affinity for a 
rigid chain of command the process of 
bringing an idea to the attention of of 
ficers authorized to act upon it has be- 
come tortuous indeed. The act of pro 
moting an idea in the General Staff is 
often so involved and difficult that many 


good ideas die a-borning. 


Ideas Imbedded in Staff Studies 


An idea is delivered by means of a 
document called a staff study. The usual 


staff study, replete with Tabs A to Z, 


supporting exhibits and retyped tor the 
fifth time to eliminate all possible errors 
of diction and style becomes, before it is 
finished, a nightmare to its creator and a 
horror to the stenographer charged with 
its final assembly. But finally, it is 
launched on its way. After passing sev 

eral months in a labyrinth of red tape it 
ends up on the desk of the one man in 
the Department of the Army deemed 
capable of passing judgment on its met 

its. By the time it reaches the rarefied at 

mosphere where approvals are given or 
disapprovals made, it has joined com 
pany with many other masterpieces of 
the stenographic art. The Olympian per 

sonality, charged with weighing the 
value of the study in question, rarely has 
time to look it over in detail. Instead, he 
reads a brief. Although when assembled, 
the study may be an inch thick, and may 
represent months of intense effort, the 
entire ramifications are generally re 
duced by a briefing expert into one o1 
two cryptic paragraphs. As a rule, the 
big man passes judgment on the case ac 

cording to its condensed presentation 
Obviously, such a description of the 
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birth of an idea in the Department is ex- 
treme. Some studies are given all the 
consideration they deserve, but this very 
rapid survey does show that meetings of 
active minds within the General Staff 
often run into obstacles. 

Nevertheless, it is a very simple view 
to think that red tape can be completely 
eliminated from any large organization. 
Coordinated staff effort, delineation of 
functions, and the fixing of responsi- 
bility demand employment of orderly 
procedures and established methods. 
Procedures established to gain these ob- 
jectives will of course restrict the free 
exchange of ideas which is necessary to 
creative thinking. Restricting adminis- 
tration is an unavoidable price of organ- 
ization which must be paid to gain other 
necessary advantages. Notwithstanding, 
it should be possible to create organiza 
tional arrangements in which the neces- 
sity for form and procedure will not 
override the flow of ideas. When the 
form and technique of paper work be- 
comes more important than the thought 
content, the entire procedure needs to 
be reexamined and revitalized. 


The Deadly Deadline 


One other obstacle to creative think- 
ing is the deadline, a device much too 
frequently employed by the Army De- 
partment. The deadline is not only the 
foe of creative thinking, it is also an in 
dication of its absence. The deadline in 
dicates lack of vision and the absence 
of anticipation. Not all deadlines are un 
necessary or due to failure within the 
Department. Those that originate in 
circles beyond Army Department con- 
trol must be suffered. Those, however, 
that spring from failure to look ahead 
add nothing to the quality of staff work. 

Unfortunately, deadlines are more 
often the rule than the exception in the 
General Staff. They impose an undue 
burden on men who should have time 
to devote to objective thinking. Creative 
thinking disappears under pressure. On 
the other hand, action-type thinking may 
prosper. In action thinking, movement 
of any kind offers the natural solution. 
But in dealing with intangible problems 
no action may often be preferable to 
any action. But the pressure induced by 
deadlines may cloud the problem and 
prevent the real issues from being seen. 
Mahan drove this point hard in his dis- 
cussion of theoretical versus practical 
training: “That there is a time for ac- 
tion, all concede; few consider duly 
that there is also a time for preparation.” 
Too often the time for preparation is 
neglected; it is then too late for objective 
study. 

One other obstacle placed on the road 
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to sound staff work is the form in which 
a projected line of action is presented for 
decision. The recommendation always 
reaches the top in the form of either 
yes or no. There is no in-between, al- 
though along with the primary recom- 
mendation there may be joined the con- 
trary views of other staff agencies. Ob- 
viously, there are many problems wkich 
can not adequately be answered with the 
finality of yes or no. 

To discuss these matters without sug- 
gesting improvements would not be 
prudent. Happily there is one improve- 
ment about which many officers familiar 
with the General Staff agree. They agree 
that each staff division should possess a 





Why a General Staff? 


No one can doubt that the gen- 
eral and field officers of our Army 
have been too exclusively occupied 
in details of administration, with in- 
adequate opportunity and provision 
for the study of great questions, the 
consideration and formation of plans, 
comprehensive forethought against 
future contingencies, and coordina- 
tion of the various branches of the 
service with a view to harmonious 
action. A body of competent mili- 
tary experts should be charged with 
these matters of the highest im- 
portance, and to that end I strongly 
urge the establishment by law of a 
general staff of which the War Col- 
lege Board shall form a part. This 
work must be done before the mo- 
ment of war arrives, because mod- 
ern wars are so short and decisive 
that it would be criminal to delay 
the preparation until the moment of 
rupture."—FrRoM THE ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF SECRETARY OF War Exinu 
Root, parep NovemMsBer 27, 1901. 











body of thinking men completely de- 
tached from the responsibility of day-to- 
day operations. Such a body of men 
would be free to critically examine the 
aims and functioning of the division 
with which they were associated. More 
important, they would be able to specu- 
latively consider the past and look for- 
ward to the future unbiased or unhandi- 
capped by the distractions of the daily 
staff grind. 


Expediters Instead of Thinkers 


It might be said that this function is 
now being performed by various policy 
groups already existing throughout the 
General Staff. But several such policy 
groups are not designed to promote de- 





tached, imaginative plannin More 
often than not, existing polic: bodie 
perform the role of expediter Again 
they often act as a court of review fo, 
the ideas that manage to work their way 


through the vertical command |, vrinth. 
When performing either function the, 
neither sponsor directed imavinative 
thinking nor do they participate in the 
root discussions in which staff th nking 
takes shape. As a rule they keep aloof 
from the working elements of the staff 
for whom they are supposed to provide 
policy. In general they act like a two 
way flow valve placed near the head of 
the staff structure. They decide what the 
top man will see and detail the execy. 
tion of his decisions. These functions 
are essential for the action type of staf 
work and must be carried out in one 
way or another. 

There has long been recognized a 
need for something more. General Otto 
Nelson, writing on “The Organization 
of G2 in World War II,” raised this 
question, “How could key officers be 
relieved from routine administrative 
tasks which monopolized their time and 
which left too little time for contempla: 
tion and planning?” General Nelson 
relates that a Policy Group was organ- 
ized in G-2 to meet this need. The G2 
Policy Group performed important func. 
tions of review and coordination, but its 
success in contemplation and planning 
was less marked, with the result that it 
was eliminated in a subsequent reorgan 
ization. 


An American Theory of War 


Nevertheless, it seems evident that 
the intricate problems that confront us 
in the future can be met only through 
the detached contemplation of men inti 
mately aware of the vast array of ques 
tions faced by each division of the Gen- 
eral Staff. This statement applies with 
equal force if in the future over-all poli- 
cy is formulated at a joint service level 
What is needed is the careful evolution 
of a fundamental theory of our military 
policy in every aspect, or if you will, an 
American theory of war. It is doubtful 
if our service schools even the highest, 
can directly meet this need. Security 
considerations alone might prevent cer 
tain problems from being considered in 
the open forum of a school. Further 
more, successful theory must be founded 
on intimate knowledge of the concrete 
problems faced by each major staff di 
vision. As Clausewitz wrote over 3 
century ago “. . . in the same way ® 
many plants bear fruit only when they 
do not shoot too high, so in the practical 
arts the theoretical leaves and {lowers 
must not be made to sprout too far but 
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The »anizational solution to this 
need t lie in the creation of an 
agent hich, for want of a better 
~ame, might be called a staff counsel or 
i, ain trust. The distinguishing 
feature of such an idea group would be 
freedom from administrative responsi- 
(hus, entirely divorced from 
the immediate action side of staff work, 
: could see woods rather than trees. The 
le of such a brain trust would be 
varied. By means of its detached po- 
sition the brain trust members would 
have the leisure to discover and objec- 
tively consider long range problems con- 
fronting each staff division. Brain trust 
members would be famiilar not only 
with the organizational ramifications of 
each staff division but also with its avail- 
able human talent. Staff counsel person- 
nel would always be approachable to 
anyone with an idea to sell. Relieved of 
day-to-day pressure, the brain trusters 
would be able to keep an impersonal eye 
on the working organization of the di- 
vision to see that it was continually 
maintained a proper instrument for its 
functions. By tactful suggestions any- 
where along the vertical line, the brain 
trust could improve the aim and direc- 
tion of staff work and insure that 
thought content would hold its own in 
the old battle against procedure. 


divisi 


bilities 


Receptive to Ideas 

Eventually such a group could be 
come an inspirational magnet drawing 
on the enthusiasm and creative thinking 
ot every member of the division. The old 
question, “who can I go to see to talk 
about this idea?” would be solved. They 
could authorize a man with a particular- 
ly sound idea to talk it over with any 
person in the division, including the di- 
rector, before he began to wrap it up in 
the pages of a staff study. 

Moreover, such a brain trust could 
become a staff clearinghouse which 
would facilitate coordination through- 
out the entire General Staff. By close 
association with their functional coun- 
terparts they would keep the entire 
Army Department alert to developments 
of mutual interest. This exchange role 
would prove of significant value in the 
helds of intelligence, plans and new de- 
velopments all of which must be con- 
tinuously integrated in the conception 
of sound strategy. 


Selecting the Brain Trust 


The number of officers assigned to 
this duity should be small, but numerous 
enouch for the needs of each particular 
stat division. Within the group there 
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A brain trust could become a staff clearinghouse for ideas. 








should be no specialization as each mem- 
ber should know the thoughts and prob- 
lems of the others in order to be stimu- 
lated by cooperative thinking. Special 
efforts should be made to select officers 
for this duty who have an aptitude for 
creative, speculative thinking. Existing 
personnel procedures bring many of 
ficers to the Department of the Army 
General Staff who have no temperament 
for the type of work that should be done 
there. Such officers may render superior 
service in executing a particular task. but 
they lack talent for grasping the need of 
and defining the limits of a particular 
job. That is the province of original 
thinkers. Only top drawer staff officers 
would be effective in this brain trust. 
Officers selected for this duty should 
have sufficient staff and school training 
to provide them with the requisite tech- 
nical background and sufficient general 
experience to insure their possession of 
common sense. Within these qualifica- 
tions all the various age groups should 
be included but if anything, the accent 
should be on the relatively younger 
ofcer, bearing in mind that mental 
flexibility is not always a factor of age. 
Elder statesmen supply the caution of 
experience. But one turns to the ferment 
of a younger man to gain the bolder 
counsel of imagination. Both are needed. 
Experience, however, is more important 
in execution, for it relies on the counsel 
of tested action. Apropos, are these 
provocative words of General Fuller's, 
“Age is apt to petrify the imagination 
and create idols out of past experience. 
The failure of old generals is not to be 
discovered in what they have forgotten, 
but in that they cannot forget.” Only a 
vigorous imagination can find a path 


through the untracked stretches of the 
future. 

The idea that there should be men 
around the Army Department without 
immediate day-to-day responsibilities is 
not too radical for acceptance. Several 
divisions possess embryonic versions of 
such groups now. These must be perma- 
nently established for, unless such men 
are provided in some fashion, the mili- 
tary will remain the only profession in 
the world which cannot turn its most 
ticklish problems over to detached think 
ers—men who neither have an axe to 
grind nor responsibility for decisions 
taken, and who consequently can ren 
der advice without the restraint of fear 
or the hope of favor. 

As of today, the Army, with few ex 
ceptions, requires the men who perform 
its routine work to also supply the spark 
of imaginative thinking required to di 
rect and improve its performance. It has 
perhaps, been applied, with some justi 
fication, against the Army. One person 
can be both a detached thinker and a 
forceful executive but not at the same 
time. A man immersed in executive 
problems does not have the time nor the 
mental freedom to tackle each one from 
a fresh point of view. His decisions are 
unconsciously swayed by his reservoir of 
accumulated thinking which invariably 
affects his solutions to problems. Any 
man, occupying a responsible position, 
establishes a pattern of thinking for 
those under him to follow. They follow 
his sound principles and run against 
his blind spots. Ideas which do not fall 
within the limits of this pattern Chow 
ever broad) are dismissed. Many such 
ideas may be sound, many of them 
should be adopted. They might be sal- 
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vaged if they were turned over for study 
to creative thinkers. 

One should not be deceived into 
thinking that the creation of a brain 
trust within the framework of each ma 
jor policy-making office will eliminate 
all errors from staff thinking, although 
sugh an innovation will be a positive 
improvement in the mechanics of policy 
forming. Organizational improvements, 
however desirable, will not guarantee a 
high quality staff product. Superbly de 
signed factory assembly lines turn out a 
vast array of cars, radios, etc. But at the 
end of every assembly line there is an in- 
spector to catch sloppy workmanship 
and faulty material which may appear in 
the finished product. 


Policy Inspectors? 

Where is the counterpart of the pol- 
icy inspector in the military staff? The 
far-flung enterprise of the Army is 
moulded and directed by comparatively 
few men. These top men set the policies 
which move the entire machinery of the 
Army. An elaborate system of inspection 
exists to check the functioning of the 
machine. Yet how much more important 
it is that a critical inspection be made 
of the policies on which the success or 
failure of entire military structure de 
pends. 

Is there a way to judge policies? Since 
it is assumed that all policies are arrived 
at in a logical manner, they can be 
checked before adoption to see if they 
agree with simple rules of logic. History 
reveals that strategical policies which led 
to the downfall of once powerful states 
were reached by ignoring essential prem- 
ises or disregarding necessary assump- 
tions. Policy errors made by omitting 
premises or pulling inferences out of the 
hat demonstrate how easy it is for men 
to make important decisions unaided by 
elemental reason. 

Such unnecessary errors can be elimi 
nated from national policy making by 
requiring each officer initiating a line 
of action to submit with it a Memo for 
Record entitled: How I Arrivep ar THIs 
Decision. In a brief paragraph, the staff 
officer will record the thought process 
by which he reached the conclusions he 
advocated. An officer who customarily 
relied on intuition, hunches, or person- 
al feeling would soon find himself out 
on a limb. He would be forced to scratch 
for a logical explanation of his choice or 
else change his plan to agree with logic. 

Now, not all policy arrived at in a 
logical manner will be correct. This 
quandary can be seen in the quip about 
Jones having the best mind in Wash- 
ington until he makes it up. Making the 
right choice between equally logical 
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alternatives depends on the personal 
equation. Some men can see ahead of 
their contemporaries. A system must 
be established to weed out from top 
staffs those officers who always back the 
wrong horse and supplant them with 
officers who are more often right than 
not. 


Inspection Safeguards 

A board of policy inspection would 
provide the final safeguard against er- 
rors in staff thinking. It would be the 
jeb of this board to check policy against 
the actual flow of events. Policy A, 
which looked sound six months ago, 
might be entirely out of place today. 
However, Policy A_ survives either 
through inertia or, more likely, because 
the staff father of Policy A does not like 
to confess he sired a boner. Many of- 
ficers are a great asset when they first 
join a staff. Seeing things objectively, 
they are the new brooms which every 
staff needs to sweep away accumulated 
error. After a year or so of duty the con 
tribution of these officers drops in value, 
and just at a time when it should im- 
prove due to their greater experience 
on the job. This comes about because 
few officers have the intellectual cando: 
to admit making a false choice. Once 
the policies they advocate become en- 
trenched, some staff men devote more of 
of their energy to defending past choices 
than in objective search of the correct 
solution. 

Policy inspectors will ferret out staff 
officers who cling nostalgically to their 
past mistakes. Their task will be aided 
if the stigma is removed from admission 
of error. Staff ofhcers who make policy 
are often the first to see its failure. Thev 
would admit such failures if they be 
lieved no harm would be done to their 
professional careers. A standard should 
be established in which willingness to 
admit mistakes would become one of the 
means by which promising staff officers 
are recognized. By the same token ob- 
stinate adherence to error should be a 
prime reason for culling a misht from 
a high level staff. 

Improving the quality of our top level 
staff work is no academic question. The 
dangers which confront our nation are 
more complex, from every point of view, 
than we have ever faced before. Many 
unsolved problems are imposed upon 
the Army already heavily burdened with 
day-to-day responsibilities greater than 
those ever borne in peace. The Army, 
working with its sister services, must 
cope with difficult immediate tasks as 
well as plan to meet a threatening fu- 
ture. It must be designed to do the job 


from the top on down. 
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To Help the Commande; 
The General Staff is a part of 


the command element and {: ex 
ists only because of the com) |exiry 
of command. Command a; . 
level of the military hierarc!)y y¢ 
sides in a single individua\ {js 
authority is commensurate with 
his responsibility and neither may 
be delegated. If all commanders 
of all sized units had the capacity 
to personally perform the plan 
ning, coordinating, and supervis 
ing duties incident to exercising 
command, there would be no jus 
tification for a General Staff. Bur 
there might still be a special staff 
to which routine auxiliary ad 
ministrative and technical services 
might be delegated. 

Thus, while the General Staf 
does not absorb any of the pre 
rogatives of command, it owes its 
existence to the fact that size and 
complexity of organization and the 
problems resulting make it physi- 
cally impossible for any one person 
to do all the planning, coordinat 
ing, and supervising indispensable 
to intelligent command. To per- 
form these tasks the commander of 
any large unit must have a Gen 
eral Staff which as a body acts as 
his alter ego, greatly enlarging 
his capacity to command but with 
out taking away from him any of 
his attributes of command. Thus, 
the military doctrine constantly 
emphasizes the fact that the Gen 
eral Staff officer has no right of 
command. Considering the Gen 
eral Staff to be the commander's 
alter ego does not preclude sensible 
specialization on the part of its 
component parts. Thus, there can 
be and there is considerable spe- 
cialization in the performance by 
the War Department General 
Staff of its tasks of planning, co 
ordinating, and supervising. . . . 
this idea is implied and the con- 
cept is highly useful for it makes 
the General Staff idea much more 
tangible and explicit. General Staff 
duties are always the duties the 
commander would perform for 
himself if he were able to, for they 
form an indispensable foundation 
for the exercise of command.— 
Mayor Generar Orro L. Nev 
son, Jr. in National Security and 


The General Staff. 
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Soldiers Crack the Boo 


S 


By Colonel Walter E. Sewell 


ONE ARMY RECRUIT IN EVERY THREE 
sives as his chief reason for enlisting “the 


opportunity to get an education, includ- 


ing a chance to learn a useful trade.” 
One Army man in every four is taking 
vork in the Army Education Program. 
[oday, the American public has a higher 
regard for the soldier than at any time 
in recent history when the Army has 
consisted entirely of volunteers. ‘These 
three facts are closely related. They rep- 
resent a desirable situation—one the 
\my should make a determined effort 
to maintain and improve upon. 

But the significance of the Army 
Education Program is not limited to 
recruit appeal and its effect on public 
opinion. It contributes to the Army’s 
efciency by increasing the efficiency of 
its men. Every unit benefits from a 
good education program, and there are 
few that find it impossible to maintain 
one. 

The percentage of participation shows 
that the ofhcers and men have the desire 
to study. The program itself makes avail- 
able to every commander the needed 
facilities and services. The variety and 
scope of educational opportunities de 
pend largely upon the amount of local 
command support. 


Facilities and Services 


[he Army Education Program is civil- 
ian education modified to fit adult mili 
tary students. It can give the Army man 
as much education as he wants or can 
take. Its purpose is to raise the educa- 
tional level in those subjects not a part 
of the military training program. Every 
man from private to general is entitled 
to all the facilities and services on an 
equal basis. The only limitation is a 
mans energy and willingness to devote 
his own time to self-improvement, be 
cause participation is, with few excep 
tions, voluntary and off-duty. 

Briefly, the objectives of the Army 
Education Program are: 

To give the soldier (officer or 
enlist { man) the education he needs 
to do his assigned duties effectively, and 
enable him to understand those duties 
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With more and more officers and men being enrolled in its man) 


courses of study, the Armed Forces Educational Program has an in 


creasing significance. Here's how the program operates and what it 


means to the Army and the individual soldier. 


in relation to the work of his unit and 
the mission of the Army. 

(2) To enable the soldier to meet the 
educational requirements for promo 
tion. 

(3) To give him continuing educa 
tional opportunities. 

(4) To help him use his leisure time 
profitably and to satisfy his intellectual 
interests. 


The soldier who wants to study goes 
to his Education Center for advice. 
There are 1,266 Army Education Cen 
ters—999 overseas and 267 in the US. 
The personnel, facilities, and efficiency 


the soldier finds at this center indicate 
the interest of the commander in educa 
tion. The Education Officer and his staft 
guide the men desiring study. Many of 
these officers have received special train 
ing in educational guidance. 

Che hub of the program is the United 


USAFI 


with a headquarters in Madison, Wis 


States Armed Forces Institute 


consin, and eight overseas branches 
USAFI is a joint installation, operated 
by Army, Navy and Air Force. Its facili 
ties are available to every 
armed forces 
rine, and coast guardsman. 

The three types of help available are 
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man in the 
soldier, sailor, airman, ma 





self-study, class instruction, and tests. 
Self-study is accessible to all—there are 
189 correspondence courses and 149 
selfteaching courses, covering most 
things taught in the elementary and 
high schools, technical and vocational 
USAF! 
furnishes the texts, lesson service, and 
\ fee of $2.00 


makes the student eligible for continu 


schools, and junior colleges. 


tests for these courses. 


ous lesson and testing service, and en 
rollment in further courses, provided 
only that his progress Is satisfactory. 

For those who want self-study above 
the junior college level, some 6,000 cor 
respondence courses of 59 cooperating 
colleges and universities are within easy 
reach. The individual pays the initial 
fees and buys the materials, and USAFI 


bears the cost of lesson service. 


Education Centers 


For class instruction at Education 
Centers, USAFI furnishes books, In 
structor Course outlines, and tests, and 
keeps records on all completions. At the 
1,266 Education Centers in the Army 
today, there are 3,760 classes being 
taught by 1,800 instructors, of 
whom about 900 are civilians. 


some 


Much depends here on the ability of 
the Education Officer. One post limped 
along for a year with a couple of classes 


each with some twenty men to begin - 


with and with no more than two or three 
at the end. That Education Officer said 
the men had no desire to study. Six 
weeks after he was replaced, his succes- 
sor had twelves classes going with an 
enrollment of some 300 men. The num- 
ber of students is steadily increasing and 
the rate of completion of courses is above 
80 per cent. What happened there can 
happen all over the world. More and 
more classes are being organized. The 
number of full-time civilian instructors 
being sent overseas is increasing, and 
in the U.S., Education Officers are mak 
ing a more extensive use of the services 
of local educators on a part-time basis. 

Class instruction in civilian schools is 
available to many men stationed in the 
United States, and in some overseas 
areas. The Army pays 75 per cent of 
the cost, with a maximum of $25.00 per 
course per semester, for any course a sol- 
dier may wish to take during his off-duty 
time, at a near-by school or college. 
Veterans in the Army may take advan 
tage of the GI Bill of Rights for all ex- 
penses. Men completing such courses 
vet residence credit at the University. 
The subjects most in demand are deter 
mined by frequent educational surveys 
conducted by the Education Officer. I! 
the prospective student does not find 
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PERCENTAGE PARTICIPATION 
IN THE 
ARMY EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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A World War | and II comparison of enrollment in the Army Education Pro- 

gram. While the World War I enrollment went steadily downhill after 

demobilization, the World War II enrollment reversed its field and is steadily 
climbing after experiencing a sharp drop in the months after VJ-Day. 
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among these courses the onc 


hicl 

needs, or wants to take his w: in we 
other near-by college, perha; a 
he has attended before, the | ducati, 
Officer will help him register, proyiq, 
only that the school is accredite.| ang 
course approved. 

Tests are available to all wise edy 
cational background indicates a need fo, 


placement or evaluation. They are sy, 
plied by USAFI, administered by ¢, 
Education Officer, and returned ; 
USAFI for grading, recording and » 
porting. There are end-of-course tes: 
subject tests, and placement tests. Ther 
are also the high school and the colleg, 
tests, successful completion of either \ 
generally accepted as evidence of a high 
school or first-year college education. 

The man in the Service who wants »: 
study has every chance to do so, and }y 
gets credit on his military record for 2) 
work he completes. As for civilian credit 
all men who take university correspond 
ence courses and attend classes in civi! 
ian schools earn credits at those instity 
tions. The Army Education Program 
has received wide acceptance in civilian 
institutions. 


Command Support 


The support which the program is rc 
ceiving from most commanders is mor 
than mere compliance with the order | 
support it. The objectives appeal t 
most leaders because they know the x 
sults pay dividends. Men who stud; 
learn to do jobs better, prepare them 
selves for promotion, and work towar 
future goals. 

But higher headquarters cannot hand 
an effective program to any commande: 
on a silver platter. His own work will in 
large part determine the quality of his 
program. His own attitude will affect 
every phase of it. His enthusiasm will 
help, his indifference will hinder. The 
comniander who really wants a good pro 
gram starts with a good Education Off 
cer, and gives him the staff, funds, and 
facilities he needs. And he continues to 
support him. 

This may seem a high price. Quali 
fied personnel are hard to find and man 
jobs are suffering. Making funds avail 
able locally takes work on the part of the 
finance office, which may be unde! 
staffed and overworked. And there i 
critical shortage of suitable housing and 
equipment. But in spite of all this, the 
hundreds of well equipped Education 
Centers, staffed with capable personne 
are concrete evidence that most com 
manders believe the program 4 g% 
investment. They have found that mos 
men who join the Army for its educ 
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tunities are ambitious and 
ung men who make good 
their jobs well, and prepare 
for promotion. Men, in fact, 
yod example and add prestige 
tary profession—the men who 


portunity the Army promised 
my statistics show that 60 per 


e general prisoners come from 
r cent of the men in the lower 
il level. Police and FBI rec 
the same story. Moreover, ac 
to psychologists, the average 
ide man can be trained ef 
n one-third the time required 
man who is barely literate. Bet 
ition also improves the quality 
ction in purely military subjects, 
program discloses many poten 
Tx 

hese are some of the reasons why 
mmanders are supporting the Army 
jucation Program. Any commander 
th a good program in his unit can add 

sons of his own. 


Desire to Study 


The Army Education Program is for 
the most part voluntary. Hence the de- 
sire to study is a crucial factor. But no 
doubts remain about this. Two years ago 
there were misgivings because we were 
shifting from a wartime Army of draftees 

) peacetime Army of volunteers. But 
let us see what has happened in Army 
Education after two wars. The chart on 
the opposite page gives the comparison. 


Spe 


General Bradley visits the USAFI. From lefi to right 


Raydon P. Ronshaugen 


Director, Curriculum Division, USAFI; Dr. Edwin R. Fred, President, University 
of Wisconsin; General Bradley; and Major G. L. McConagha, Commandant, USAFI. 


The broken curve shows educational 
activity steadily increasing from 1916 
through 1919. During the first year of 
occupation (1919) the program was sim 
ilar in many respects to the program in 
Europe during 1945 and 1946. General 
Pershing summarized the matter in his 





The high brass studies, too. In the Pentagon building officers of the General and 


Staffs, Department of the Army, are enrolled in special courses taught by 


instructors from near-by colleges and universities. 
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final report: “The total attendance in the 
organized school system of the American 
Force was 230,020. of 
181,475 attended post 


educational 


Expeditionary 
which number 
schools, 27,250 
8,528 the AEF University at Beaun« 
367 at training centers, 4,144 mechanical 


centers 


trade schools, 6,300 French universities, 
and 1,956 British universities. The at 
tendance upon the institute short courses 
totaled 690,000 more, and at the exten 
sion lectures 750,000, giving a grand 
total of attendance at all educational for 
mations of 1,670,020.” 

But the educational momentum gener 
ated in a wat among draftees was not 
sufhcient to keep a program moving in 
peace among volunteers. Participation 
declined sharply in '20 and ‘21. It re 
vived feebly in ’22 and ’23, then slowly 
disappeared. ‘There is no trace of activity 
from 1931 to 1941. 

The program was started up again in 
1941 and the solid curve shows the year: 
from 1941 to date. There was a steady 
rise from 1941 to 1946 and a sheer drop 
right after VJ Day. But history didn’t 
repeat itself. 

In planning the present Army Educa 
tion Program, every attempt was made 
to avoid the mistakes of 1921, exploit the 
success of the World War II program 


and take into account the violent changes 


in every field, including military training 
and education, which had occurred dur 
ing the intervening 25 years. 
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There are today 155,000 Army and 
\ir Force personnel enrolled in USAFI 
ind an additional 65,000 attending 
classes. The strength of the Army has 
steadily decreased, but many phases of 
the program have been increasing. The 
average number of new enrollments per 
month has doubled during the past year 
lhe number of tests scored and reported 
to school per month has more than 
doubled. The volume of lessons has 
grown enormously. During the first 
quartet of 1948, 26,170 men in the 
armed forces took GED tests, each test 
requiring approximately ten hours. In 
the same period they completed 36,435 
corre pond nee course lessons. 

The Army Education Program com 
plements the new Career Guidance Plan 
for enlisted men. The Army has also 
indicated to its officers the desirability of 
their taking advantage of the chance for 
further education, particularly those who 
are not college graduates. 

All the courses and tests in the USAF] 
curriculum, along with service school 
courses, have been evaluated in terms 
of units and/or semester hours by the 
\merican Council on Education; and 
the recommendations concerning them 
are published in “A Guide to the Evalua 
tion of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services.” On the basis of these 
evaluations, it is estimated by the Ameri 
can Council that more than 750,000 
men have received high school diplomas 
or high school equivalency certificates, 
and an additional 2,500,000 some aca 
demic credit. Today practically all the 
schools in the country accept the recom 
mendations of the Guide concerning 
USAFI courses and examinations. 


What About the Future 


With selective service, the program 
will probably grow much more rapidly 
Many young men will be taken directly 
from the classrooms. They will plan to 
study and the obligation on the part of 
the Army to give them the chance is 
very real. It cannot be taken lightly, for 
it is an obligation to the men, to their 
parents, and to the nation. It is an 
obligation that springs from our form of 
government and our traditional attitude 
toward education. The interruption of 
a man’s education is not a trivial matter 
to the man himself or his parents, and 
the interruption of the education of a 
large number of its citizens is a matter 
for concern in any democracy. The 
Army Education Program can serve to 
keep this interruption from being an 
intellectual vacuum. Certainly every 
commander should tell that to his new 
men. 
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Why the National Guard 
Should Be Federalized 


I'here follows here a condensation of 
the conclusions of the Committee on 
Civilian Components on its recom- 
mendation that “National Security 
requires that all services each have 
one federal reserve force.” 


NATIONAL SECURITY REQUIRES THAT 
all Services each have one Federal Re- 
serve Force. 

This should be accomplished— 

(a) by establishing the reserve 
forces of the Army under the “Army 
Clause” of the Constitution; 

(b) by similarly establishing the 
reserve forces of the Air Force under 
appropriate legal authority; 

(c) by incorporating the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve 
Corps into the Army reserve force 
under the name of “The National 
Guard of the United States’; 

(d) by incorporating the Air Na- 
tional Guard and Air Reserve into 
the Air Force reserve force under the 
name of “The United States Air 
Force Reserve.” 

The Committee . . . recognized, on 
the one hand, the needs of the States for 
effective forces permanently under their 
control and quickly available for local 
use, and on the other hand, the need 
for the Federal Government for trained 


- reinforcements for its limited regular 


forces. It recognized that the National 
Guard has been assigned both functions 
—a State mission and a Federal mission, 
which might have to be executed simul- 
taneously under the most dangerous 
circumstances. 

The Committee applied its yard- 
stick of national security and agreed 
unanimously that the National Guard 
should remain a part of the nation’s 
striking force and that other units 
should be organized under State control 
to meet important local demands of war 
in the atomic age and’ the techniques 
of the fifth column. 

Having concluded that the National 
Guard must retain its accepted national 
role, the Committee could come to no 
other conclusion than that the Na- 
tional Guard must be directly under 
Federal control. Such control would 
combine authority and responsibility. 

The Committee . . . knows that the 
National Guard is a going institution. 
. . . It is because the National Guard is 


a going institution with a vit 
mission that the Committee be|ieves . 
strongly that the National Guard shou); 
retain its Federal role and not be 
verted to important but less fittinc 
tasks. 3 
The National Guard is now 
ized by the States under the Milis; 
Clause of the Constitution of the 
United States . . . [which] provided fo, 
the establishment of a militia but oa) 
to the States the power to app int 2 
officers. 


Federa 


* * * 

The Committee has considered cay 
fully suggestions that the Federal Go, 
ernment can make the Nationa! Gua; 
an effective M-day force by extendin, 
its powers under the Militia Clause ; 
Guardsmen when they are on duty { 
training as well as on duty during na 
tional emergency or war. This exped 
ent, however, would not answer mam 
of the principal objections to the presen: 
structure. 

On basic concepts and under presen: 
requirements, the National Guard a 
an entity does not follow sound organi 
zational principles. For this reason, 
becomes a victim of faulty administra 
tive practices. . . . The Army and Air 
Force can approach the Governors 
only through the National Guard Bu 
reau. Questions of high import in re 
gard to control, organization and train 
ing are resolved by informal agreements 
and tacit understandings between State 
and Federal officials, and _ between 
States. These agreements have n 
validity in law and could be abrogated 
by any one of the Governors at wil 
although, as long as the agreements are 
observed, they will produce workable 
results. 

* * * 

The present organization of the Na 
tional Guard does not repose authority 
where basic responsibilities rest. Non: 
of the State and Territorial Governors 
has any direct responsibility for the 
national security and none is answet 
able to the national government. It is : 
tribute to their integrity that the system 
has worked as well as it has. 

The Army and Air Force have no pos 
itive means of control over the 5! 
State and Territorial Nationa) Guards 
They have negative control only. If a 
officer is unsatisfactory, they can with 
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x» withdraw his federal recog- tion the States will require internal of the United States in conjunction with 
_ but cannot exercise initiative to security forces for service in the im- _ state internal security forces. The Com 
y a satisfactory one. If a unit does mediate localities. These forces should mittee is fully aware of the difficulties 
comply with required training be organized specifically for the purpose presented by this problem but believes 
lards, they can withdraw federal and the armed forces should be prepared that an equitable solution can _ be 
snition but they have no authority to assist in training and equipping — reached. 
rect a deficiency or to organize them. There remains one highly legitimate 
her unit in its place. They cannot The demand of local communities expression of concern if the Guard is to 
dera ik a stalemate except by concession. for civil defense and internal security become a federal force. It is this: Would 
S [hey are supplicants to the States for will gradually convert the National regular officers have the requisite sym 
ould the use of Federal funds appropriated Guard to home or state guard status to pathy and understanding which would 
: d by the same authority from which they meet these needs unless countered by enable them to win the confidence and 
sca derive their primary responsibility. a radically different policy. Such a cooperation of civilian soldiers? The wit 
oo | helt status is not in keeping with the tra- nesses who have spoken on this point 
ga The fact that the only means avail- dition of the National Guardsmen. It have expressed complete confidence in 
ili able to the Federal Government to cor- would destroy the morale based on this the present Army authority and in its 
a rect unsatisfactory conditions is to de- tradition; it would compel the Guard to ability to evaluate this problem and to 
d fo prive the unit or individual of federal abdicate its position as the first line of initiate policies which would be hope 
a support results in the cure being worse defense of our country against foreign ful of a solution. There is no question 
. than the disease. Where positive action aggressors. that the relationships between the regu 
could build on the results already ac- It is recognized that to bring the lar establishment and the Guard and 
complished no matter how unsatisfac- National Guard under the Army clause __ reserve in times past have been such as 
—~ tory, negative action merely reverses of the Constitution, or to make a federal _to justify doubt, in some quarters, that 
Go these accomplishments without putting force of all the reserve forces may raise the former would assume a new and 
a anything in their place. This condition the question of encroachment on states’ more helpful attitude in the light of 
om has led certain individuals to proclaim rights. It is believed, however, that this greatly increased responsibility. 
a that the case of the National Guard was issue can substantially be met since But it is believed that direct responsi 
_* hopeless and to condemn it as a factor _ public concern over states’ rights applies _ bility, once the character of the new re- 
a in our national security. It was not their more to the civilian functions of the lationship is impressed upon the whole 
“ped child. Without direct responsibility and government, than to the military force establishment, will tend to reduce the 
—_, power to correct faults, this attitude needed to protect it in case of war. problem rather than to aggravate it. 
— had some plausibility. Similarly, a fail- The danger of centralization of power Out of closer working relationships, 
ure on the part of the Federal authority in the central government, though of _ better acquaintance, and recognition of 
_ to discharge its responsibility to equip great concern to the States, is more re- equality in responsibility for the na 
rd a the Guard might be a major contribut- _lated to the power to tax, policy power, tional security, will come better under 
gan ing factor to a low state of efficiency on problems of education and other civil standing. If that assumption is correct, 
on the part of the unit affected and the questions than to measures relieving then the position and the efficiency of 
_ State or the unit is powerless to do other them of excessive financial burdens. the civilia’: soldier will be bettered, and 
. Ai than complain. Doubt has been expressed that Guard the growth of mutual respect will help 
1 Be If the Regular Army had been units would retain their local identity both components of the services. 
4 charged in the past w'th primary re- and local support and would lose value ' os AS 
od sponsibility, and if it had had positive as a going concern, should they become The high civilian commander must 
se authority to make corrections, it is be- federal rather than state forces. Though take his chance on retaining his com 
wm lieved the results would have been this question cannot be resolved posi- mand for combat. He will without doubt 
| generally beneficial. A failure of any tively, such has not been the case with be at some handicap because of the 
_ function would then have been the re- the Navy. Civilian military organiza- complexities of modern warfare, but 
4 we sponsibility of the same authority and_ tions are essentially local in nature. his personal feelings must be subordi 
- corrective action applied directly to They cannot be made otherwise. A nated to the decision of those responsi 
- the cause. Better acquaintance would Guard unit under federal control would ble for the lives under him and for the 
“kable have led to better working relations from __ be attached as directly to its locality as success of the operation. . . . 
the beginning. under state control. The civilian soldier has proven his 
. ° ee value. He fills a vital place in the na 
Na The use of the National Guard with While the State has the fealty of the __ tional security establishment and at a 
thority its present powerful armament is not Guard soldier, service to the State isnot great saving in costs. He would lose 
Non: generally suitable for the execution of his primary motivation. It is rather to none of his civilian soldier status in a 
ae state missions in case of riot or other _ national missions that he strives... - federal force. : 
he civil uprisings. To pose a threat of ar- A major difficulty in the way of The Committee has carefully con 
ices tillery, armor or air power against citi- making the National Guard a federal sidered and weighed the many reasons 
Iris zens of this country is hardly in keeping force is the fact that about half of its both for and against its recommendation 
oo with any foreseeable situation, and not indoor training facilities are state or including those inherent in the past 
- consistent with sound public policy. locally owned. These are also main- handling of the Organized Reserve 
so pes tained by the owning agencies. Ar- Corps of the Amy. The conclusion, 
be 5] The question of local security under rangements should be made with state however, remains — inescapable; na 
ie é nditions of third-dimensional warfare and other owners.to relieve them of this tional security requires that the Army, 
i on has also become a matter of immediate burden in return for agreements for Navy and Air Force ach have one fed- 
oan neern to the States. In this connec- continuing use by the National Guard — eral reserve force. 
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I HE RUNNING BATTLE OF INVECTIVE, INSULT AND MU- 
tual detestation waged between General William Tecumseh 
Sherman and the press throughout the Civil War is prob 
ably unparalleled in the history of either generalship or 
journalism. It was a battle that observed none of the rules 
of civilized warfare, and if the reaction of the General to 
newspaper comment sometimes was less than that expected 
of a West Point graduate, the reports of many of the gentle- 
men of the press certainly were not in keeping with the 
platitudes expressed in any Code of Ethics of the American 
Society of Newspaper E ‘ditors. 

lo Sherman, “mon 

“paid spies,” and “little 
idle and cowardly to be 
He had no use for “cowardly nev vsmongers” who 
“sowed dissension” and accomplished ‘ ‘infinite mischief.” 

For the press as an institution his avowed detestation 
The press, his “standard enemy, 
was “a shame and a reproach to a civilized people.” It was 
y printed “limited and tainted ob 
jealousy and discontent.” It “pre 
all secret combinations and movements” against 
the enemy, stirred up “sedition at home, and even en- 
couraged mutiny in the Army.” Newspapers were “as 
much enemies to good government as the secesh, and be- 
tween the two I like the secesh best, because they are brave, 
open enemy, and not a set of sneaking, croaking scoundrels.” 
The press was worth “hundred thousand men to the 
It has “defeated us,” and will “ruin me and the 
country, too.” He never saw his “name in print witheut 
a feeling of contamination,” and he would, he said, “under- 
take to forego half my salary if the newspapers will ignore 
my name. 


ne wsps iper correspondents were 
grels,” “infamous dogs,” “buzzards,” 
whippersnappers too lazy, 


soldie TS. 


was no less articulate. 


“egotistical and corrupt, 
servations’ that incited “ 


vented 


enemy.” 


‘he press aimed a choice assortment of verbal bullets at 
the General, too. He was a “monomaniac on the subject of 
journalism,” a “prejudiced” and “peevish” “persecutor” of 
the press with a “mood that shifted like a barometer in a 
tropic sea.” He “had a strong antipathy to journalism, 
amounting almost to a mania.” One reporter likened Sher- 
man’s manners to those of a Pawnee Indian and when 
Sherman objected, the reporter publicly apologized to the 
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Sherman and the Press 


By John B. Spore 


PART ONE 


“As to the press of America, it is a shame and a reproach to a civilize} 
I begin to feel a high opinion of myself that I am their by; 
I shall begin to suspect myself of being in a decline when a compli. 


ment appears in type. 


Indians. To another correspondent his dislike for new 
papermen was the “affected contempt” of a man “very wi 
ing to accept, though with an affected ill grace, the praises 
of the press and its correspondents. 

Neither, obviously, had much use for the other. 

The bitterness of the conflict lasted long after the wa 
Sherman in his Memoirs touched on a few of the m 
aggravating instances, although possibly the most impor 
tant case of all went unmentioned by him. The cor 
spondents, too, remembered him and in the customary ras! 
of “I was there” stories of newspapermen, their batt 
with the General were duly related. One difference ma 
be noted. Whereas Sherman never backtracked in his x 
lief that an irresponsible, unfettered press was dangerous 
in time of war, a few of the correspondents retracted thei 
former positions. Henry Villard, one of the better com 
spondents of the period, took a postwar stand as rigid 
any even Sherman ever expressed. Wrote Villard in his 
Memoirs: 

From what I then observed, on the one hand, of the natu 
ral eagerness of volunteer officers of all ranks (of whom s 
many were aspiring politicians) to get themselves favorabl\ 
noticed in the press, even at the cost of indiscretions, ané 
on the other hand, of the indifference of press-men to mil 
tary interests in publishing army news, must lead any un 
prejudiced mind to the conclusion that the harm certain i t 
be done by war correspondents far outweighs any good the 
can possibly do. If I were a commanding general I would 
not tolerate anv of the tribe within my lines. 

Sherman’s final judgment, as expressed in his Memoir 
was comparably mild indeed: 

Newspaper correspondents with an army, as a rule, at 
mischievous. They are the world’s gossips, pick up 2” 
retail camp scandal, and gradually drift to the headquartes 
of some general, who finds it easier to make reputati 
home than with his own corps or division. They are ®' 
tempted to prophesy events and state facts which, to = 
enemy, reveal a purpose in time to guard against it. Mor 
over, they are always bound to see facts colored by © 
partisan or political character of their own patrons, and th 
bring army officers into the political controversies of the ¢ 
which are always mischievous and wrong. Yet, so greedy #! 
the people at large for war news, that it is doubtful wheth 
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my commander can exclude all reporters, without 
ng down on himself a clamor that may imperil his 
itety. Time and moderation must bring a just solution 


modern difficulty. 


Aggressive Newsgathering 


years of the Civil War were, as one historian has put 

period of remarkably keen journalistic enterprise” 

incided with a time of laxity in press control.” The 
penny press—mass circulation newspapers—depended upon 
keen iugressive news gathering. It specialized in scoops, 
exclusives, and special correspondents. Sensational copy 
became many reporters’ objective; truth, accuracy, and mili- 
tary considerations were all but disregarded. Newspaper 
editors spent vast sums of money collecting war news. ‘The 
New York Herald was credited with spending half a mil- 
lion dollars on war correspondence alone during the course 
of the conflict. The demand for scoops and exclusives 

_ d with the political power of the owners and editors 

the leading newspapers created a condition that made 
any attempt to control the activities of the press extremely 
difficult, if not practically impossible. A few commanders, 
notably Halleck and Sherman, attempted, with generally 
poor success, to control the press by forbidding correspond- 
ents within their commands. In theory a commander had 
the authority to do-this but in actual practice it was all but 
impossible. “Political considerations usually precluded any 
get tough policy by the Lincoln administration. Although 
there was a War Department general order extant that pro- 
hibited the dispatch of any information “verbally or by writ- 
ing, printing or telegraphing respecting the operations of the 
\rmy” without the “authority and sanction of the General 
in command,” it was generally disregarded. Normally, tele- 
graph news was censored. Communications by mail or mes- 
senger were rarely interfered with. When correspondents’ 
outgoing mail was inspected at a field headquarters, the an- 
guished cries of the reporters and editors carried clear to the 
White House. 

In such an atmosphere a man who held and volubly ex- 
pressed the opinion that the press was dangerous to the 
Union and had to be restrained was a man not likely to be 
held in much esteem by the press. Sherman was such a 
man. He has been credited with being one of the first, if not 
the first, commander to see the need for controlling the press 
in time of war. Sherman’s strictures against the press were, 
as Liddell Hart has said, “due to the strength of his con- 
victions of its importance.’ ' Contemporary reporters are on 
record as having said that they had “to write Sherman down 
because he was their enemy.” But it is entirely clear that 
Sherman’s battles with the press were dictated more by a 
deeply held belief that the press published information of 
value to the Confederate leaders than by reason of personal 
revenge for attacks made on him by newspaper correspond- 
ents. His Civil War letters are full of that conviction. 

Sherman’s inability to come to terms with the newspaper 
correspondents cost him dearly during the course of the 
war. Undoubtedly he had great cause for the detestation 
in which he held the press; they almost drove him from the 
army in 1861 with charges that he was insane, and his final 
great act of the war was reflected upon in scathing terms by 
the press at the instigation of Secretary of War Stanton. But 
Sherman was not alone in being ill-treated by the press. 
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Lincoln certainly received much unmerited criticism from 
loyal Union papers as well as the C Copperhead press. And 
Grant, too, as Sherman well knew, for he came to Grant’s 
defense more than once. General Henry W. Halleck once 
told Sherman’s wife: “Tell the General I will make a 
Yankee trade with him. I will take all that is said against 
him if he will take all that is said against me. I am certain 
to make fifty per cent profit by the exchange.” But Sherman 
had neither the thick skin of a Grant nor the political skill 
of a Lincoln or Halleck. Consequently he suffered much 
from such attacks and more than once the press was able, 
as he expressed it, to “torture from me some words and acts 
of imprudence.” And nothing, as even the greenest reporter 
knows, makes surer headlines than words of imprudence 
uttered by a controversial figure already in the news. 
Sherman’s first battle with the correspondents came early 
in his wartime career. It was an episode as bitter as any 
subsequent encounters with the Fourth Estate and the per- 
sonal nature of the incident inevitably affected for the worse 
all his future relations with the press. Revenge was never 
his compelling motive in dealing with the press despite the 
occasional bitter threats he voiced in private letters to his 
family. “I will get even with the miserable class of corrupt 
editors yet,” he wrote Mrs. Sherman sometime after Shiloh. 
But such expressions were merely Sherman’s method of re- 
lieving himself of the fury of his wrath. 
comantady overheated. 


His words were 
Lincoln had a no more loval Army 


commander and yet the things he wrote about Lincoln in 
his private letters would have been grounds for instant dis- 
had they been 


missal, if not conviction by court martial, 
made public. 
Assigned to Kentucky 


Soon after the first Battle of Bull Run, Sherman, who 
had performed with commendable distinction as colonel of 
the 13th Infantry Regiment in that fiasco, was promoted, 
along with George H. Thomas, to brigadier general at the 
request of Genesal Robert Anderson, ‘the hero of Sumter. 
Anderson and his two new lieutenants were assigned the 
task of keeping Kentucky in the Union. Not long after they 
arrived in Louisville, Anderson became ill and was forced 
to retire from the scene. This left Sherman in command, 
a responsibility he did not desire and one he had specifically 
asked Lincoln not to give him. However, he was ordered 
to remain in command until General Don Carlos Buell 
could arrive from California to relieve him. 

The situation in Kentucky was never as bad as Sherman 
thought, although it was bad enough. His requests for 
men, arms and instructions went unheeded as McClellan 
in the East and Fremont in St. Louis hogged both men and 
equipment. Sherman’s estimate of Confederate strength 
and intentions in the theater was absurdly and wildly 
high. Never did the Confederates have the number of 
troops he thought they had and never was Kentucky as 
rebellious as he imagined it was. The pitiful condition of 
the few untrained and ill-equipped troops he did have at 
his disposal wasn’t calculated to give him peace of mind, 
either. Under such conditions his vivid, far-ranging imagi- 
nation got the better of him and he unwisely revealed his 
perturbation to those able to observe him. 

Among these was Villard who frequented the Louisville 
office of the Associated Press which Sherman habitually 
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visited each evening to read the news flimsies as the opera- 
tor copied them from the clacking telegraph key. Villard 
was tamiliar with the tact that Sherman considered the 
press “a nuisance and a danger” and so refrained from 
asking him questions when he met at the AP office. Instead 
he went to some lengths to get on good terms with the 
General and thus came into information that might other- 
wise have been withheld. In his Memoirs Villard described 
Sherman as a great talker, who was never without a cigar 
in his mouth. Continued Villard: 

... he liked nothing better than to express his mind upon 
the news as it came. Every piece of military intelligence 
drew some comment from him and it was easy to lead him 
into a long talk if the subject interested him. He expressed 
himself without any reserve about men and matters, trusting 
entirely to the good faith of his hearers. 

Villard thought Sherman discussed more “than was wise 
and proper.” This, plus his habit of pacing for hours up 
and down the corridors of his hotel, absorbed in “oppressive 
thought” and chomping the inevitable cigar, led to gossip, 
and it was soon whispered about that he was suffering from 
mental depression. 

Several other incidents with the press at the time con- 
tirmed the correspondents in their belief that Sherman was 
no friend of theirs. Murat Halstead, the editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, sent a reporter to Sherman with letters 
of introduction from himself and the Ewings. Halstead was 
a friend of Thomas Ewing, Sherman’s father-in-law and 
lifelong mentor. According to Halstead, the reporter found 
Sherman at the Muldraugh’s Hill railroad station. Sherman 
read the letters and said: 

“It is 11 o'clock; the next train for Louisville goes at half 
past one; take that train; be sure you take it; don’t let me see 
you around here after it is gone.” 

“But,” protested the reporter, “the people are anxious and 
it is not my business to tell anything but the truth of what 
I shall see.” 

“We do not want the truth told about things here, that 
is what we do not want. Truth, eh? No, sir. You take the 
train to Louisville; we do not want the enemy any better 
informed about what is going on here than he is.” 


Revelation of a Private Conference 


Sherman’s dissatisfaction with an independent command, 
his fanatically held opinion that the Rebels threatening 
Kentucky outnumbered his forces, a feeling of desperation 
over the plight he believed the Union to be in, and his 
disputes with the press were all building up to the crisis that 
would unjustly accuse him of being insane. This contre- 
temps was the result of the appearance in the city of Sec- 
retary of War Simon Cameron, Adjutant General Lorenzo 
Thomas, and their party which included a New York re- 
porter by the name of Samuel Wilkerson. Other reporters 
believed Wilkerson was to write the junket’s official report, 
to be signed by Thomas. When the party arrived in Louis- 
ville on October 16, 1861, Sherman and Brigadier General 
Thomas J]. Wood called on Cameron in his hotel room. The 
room was filled with members of Cameron’s party, few of 
whom Sherman knew. When asked by Cameron to de- 
scribe the situation in Kentucky, Sherman objected to the 
numbers in the room. According to Wood, Cameron testily 
replied that all in the room were his friends and he had no 
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objection to their hearing what Sherman had 


Sherman locked the door and then reviewed the | tra 
situation. Among other things, Sherman said h would 
need at least 60,000 soldiers to expel the Rebe's from 
Kentucky. He added that to carry the war to the *(;ulf of 
Mexico, and destroy all armed opposition to the gove: \ ment. 
in the entire Mississippi Valley, at least two hundre:! thoy. 
sand troops were absolutely requisite.” 

A few days later a distorted and inaccurate accoun: of the 


conference appeared in the New York Tribune. Written by 
Samuel Wilkerson, the newspaper story made it ppear 
that Sherman had said that it would take 200,000 men to 
hold Kentucky for the Union. There were also broad 
insinuations as to Sherman’s sanity. The report raised 
storm of protest in the Northern press. Sherman was at- 
tacked as a man incapable of holding a high command. 

Out of Louisville poured a stream of abuse. Reporters 
wrote stories that strongly implied that Sherman was dis. 
loyal if not crazy. He was taken to task for permitting the 
consumptive wife of a Confederate officer to go South, and 
for insisting on justice and the due order of law for political 
prisoners. One correspondent, Albert Richardson, thought 
his mind had been affected by too many cigars: “. . . his eye 
had a half wild expression, probably the result of excessive 
smoking . . . Sherman was never without a cigar. To the 
nervous, sanguine temperament, indicated by his blond 
hair, light eyes and fair complexion, tobacco is peculiarly 
injurious. 

A Chicago Tribune correspondent wrote that he didn’ 
know whether the General was insane but he was sure that 
Sherman was of doubtful loyalty. And when in early 
November the War Department announced that Buell was 
to replace Sherman, the Tribune correspondent commented 
that where General Anderson had been a man of no mind 
and General Sherman a man of neither mind nor man- 
ners, Kentucky was now to get a commander who com- 
bined both. The Cincinnati Commercial saw fit to label 
Sherman a “perfect monomaniac on the subject of journal: 
ism” and one with such a “narrow mind” that he could not 
possibly be “capable of successful management of such great 
and delicate interests” as had been his responsibility. 

Sherman’s reaction to the Wilkerson account was to 
protest to the War Department about the publication of a 
private interview and to again request his relief. When Buell 
arrived, Sherman was transferred to Missouri to serve 
under General Halleck. “Old Brains” never revealed by 
word or action that he had less than complete faith in 
Sherman, and even when he ordered him back to St. Louis 
from Sedalia and countermanded some of Sherman's troop 
dispositions, he was careful to explain that he did it be 
cause he had information superior to his subordinate. 


Unbearable Situation 


Privately Sherman fumed over the unjust attacks which 
continued. As he later wrote in his Memoirs, his “position 
was therefore simply unbearable.” The charges inevitably 
affected Sherman’s relations with his fellow officers and 
ey 5 under him. He could not, he noted in his Memoirs. 
“hide from myself that many of the officers and soldiers 
subsequently placed under my command looked at me 


askance and with suspicion.” 
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sympathized with Sherman and with Sherman's 
1c Ewings. To Thomas Ewing, Halleck wrote: 
en newspaper squibs charging him with being 
This is the grossest injustice; I do not, however, 
uch attacks worthy of notice. The best answer is 
Sherman’s present position, and the valuable serv- 
endering to the country. I have the fullest con 
, him.” And to Sherman himself Halleck wrote: 
vspaper attacks are certainly shameless and scan- 
ut I cannot agree with you that they have us in 
er ‘to destroy us as they please.’ I certainly get my 

:buse, but it will not disturb me.” 
attacks continued, the General’s wife, Ellen Sher- 
man, journeyed to St. Louis to see her husband. She and 
General Halleck persuaded Sherman to take a twenty-day 
leave. With the General back at their Lancaster, Ohio, home 
che Shermans and the Ewings hoped that the leave would 
turn the press to other activities. But it wasn’t to be. The 
cruelest attack of all was soon to be made—in Halstead’s 

Cincinnati Commercial. 


Source of a Canard 


It came about through a note from Villard to Halstead. 
In Villard’s later opinion, the Wilkerson story that had set 
off the charges of insanity was an “abominable outrage” 
and a “scandalous impropriety.” But Villard himself was 
guilty of a certain degree of impropriety. Not himself wish- 
ing to label Sherman insane, he wrote a confidential note 
to Halstead telling him that Sherman was crazy but that 
reporters in Louisville were afraid to write the bald state- 
ment. Villard, in his account, says that Halstead “could not 
resist the temptation of utilizing the sensational information 


for his paper.” Halstead’s own postwar report doesn’t make 
it out quite that way. Villard, he reported, was an emissary 
of the people of Louisville who wanted Halstead to “bell 
the cat.” In any event, the Commercial appeared on De- 
cember 11th with this story: 


GENERAL Wiiu1aM T. SHERMAN INSANE 


The painful intelligence reaches us, in such form that we 

are not at liberty to disclose it, that General William T. 
Sherman, late commander of the Department of the Cum- 
berland, is insane. It appears that he was, at the time while 
commanding in Kentucky, stark mad. We learn that he at 
one time telegraphed to the War Department three times 
in one day for permission to evacuate Kentucky and retreat 
into Indiana. He also, on several occasions, frightened lead- 
ing Union men of Louisville almost out of their wits by the 
most astounding representation of the overwhelming force 
of Buckner and the assertion that Louisville could not be 
defended. . . . The harsh criticisms that have been lavished 
on this gentleman, provoked by his strange conduct, will 
now give way to feelings of deepest sympathy for him in his 
great calamity. It seems providential that the country has 
not to mourn the loss of an army through the loss of a mind 
of a general into whose hands was committed the vast respon- 
sibility of the command of Kentucky. 

Sherman immediately sent his brother-in-law, Philemon 
B. Ewing, to Editor Halstead with a flat denial of the 
charges. This Halstead published. Halstead told Phil 
Ewing how he had come onto the story and, according to 
Sherman's Memoirs, added “quite cavalierly, that it was 
one o! the news items of the day, and he had to keep up 
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with the times; but he would be most happy to publish any 
correction | might make, as though I could deny such a 
malicious piece of scandal affecting myself.” 

This final attack drove Ellen Sherman to a desperate 
measure. Failing to convince her husband that he should 
journey to Washington for a conference with Mr. Lincoln 
and War Department officials, she wrote an imploring lette 
to Lincoln begging the President to show some open mark 
of confidence in her husband. So far as is known, Lincoln 
did not answer the letter. Some contemporaries thought he 
put some credence in the talk of Sherman’s insanity, but 
years later Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln’s wartime secretaries, 
dismissed the rumor as unfounded. 

Sherman's brother, Senator John Sherman, wrote the 
General a reassuring letter from Washington. “You will 
have,” he wrote, “noble opportunity to answer those who 
have belied you.” And, he added, “Take my advice, be 
hopeful, cheerful, polite to everybody, even a newspaper 
reporter. They are in the main, clever, intelligent men, a 
little too pressing in their vocation. . . .” 

A few months later John was to note the possibility that 
his political enemies might try to get at him by attacking his 
brother. “You are as likely,” he wrote the General, “to be 
abused on my account as on your own. I am so accustomed 
to storms of factious opposition as to be perfectly serene 
under it. I hope you will become so.” 


Halleck to the Rescue 


But it was Halleck who rescued Sherman from the 
oblivion that yawned for him in the wake of the attacks on 
his sanity. Halleck sent Sherman to Paducah where he was 
in a position to support the movements of General Grant 
against Donelson and up the Tennessee River. Why 
Halleck did this poses a nice problem of interpretation. 
Was it because he detected latent military ability in Sher- 
man? Or were there other reasons? A case can be made 
for the position that Halleck accepted and supported Sher- 
man in the expectation that his ambitions would get the 
political support of Senator John Sherman and the General's 
father-in-law, Thomas Ewing, ex-senator, ex-cabinet mem 
ber, and canny wielder of tremendous influence in Wash- 
ington politics. “Old Brains” always knew the political 
score and where necessary based his actions on political con- 
siderations. He could have easily disregarded Sherman 
after the Kentucky fiasco and it is probable that if he had 
General Sherman would have disappeared from the Civil 
War unhonored and unsung. It was not an uncommon 
experience of Union generals. 

Whatever Halleck’s motives, the Paducah command gave 
Sherman his chance and he worked tirelessly to forward 
supplies and troops to Grant farther up the river. News- 
papermen left him pretty much alone; they were uninter 
ested in such an intermediate command as Sherman then 
had. Grant's victories at Henry and Donelson generated 
tremendous enthusiasm in the North and a swarm of cor- 
respondents descended on Halleck’s headquarters, demand- 
ing information and passes to visit Grant's headquarters in 
the field. One of the correspondents, Franc B. Wilkie, 
wrote from Cairo during the winter of 1861-62: 

You meet newspapermen at every step; they block up the 
approaches to headquarters; one of them is attached to the 
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button of every officer; they are constantly demanding 

passes, horses, saddles, blankets, news, copies of official or- 

ders, a look into private correspondence, and things whose 
use and extent are only appreciated by omniscience. 

I'he number of newspapermen underfoot caused Halleck 
to attempt to control them. He ordered all correspondents 
to leave and then forbade, and this was in line with Admin- 
istration policy, the transmission of telegraph news until it 
had been passed by Army censors. 


Confusion at Shiloh 


Halleck’s order did not succeed in controlling the press, 
and at the Battle of Shiloh (April 6-7, 1862) their reports 
were so charged with criticism that to this day differences 
of opinion can be found on the question of whether the 
LInion forces were surprised at Shiloh. Sherman always 
indignantly dismissed the charge as unfounded and came to 
the immediate defense of Grant, on whom the correspond- 
ents were soon heaping shoals of criticism. Whitelaw Reid, 
then a reporter for the Cincinnati Gazette, was at Shiloh 
and charged both Grant and Sherman with being surprised 
by the enemy. 

Sherman had his own opinion of the actions of Reid at 
Shiloh. According to Wilkie, Sherman charged that Reid 
himself “had run like a scared wolf.” 

lhe retreat of the malingerers and the walking wounded 
to Pittsburg Landing created a scene of confusion and a 
sense of deteat on the first day of the battle that was soon 
communicated to the correspondents at the Landing. In 
consequence, the first stories that appeared in the Northern 
press described the battle in terms ot surprise and shock. 

When the papers carrying these accounts appeared in 
the camps of the Army, Sherman wrote his brother, the 
Senator, an indignant letter refuting the charges: 

[he newspapers came back to us with accounts of our 
battle of the 6th and 7th inst. as usual made by people who 
ran away and had to excuse their cowardice by charging bad 
management on the part of leaders. I see that we were sur- 
prised, that our men were bayoneted in their tents, that 
ofhcers had not had breakfast, etc. This is all simply false. 

. | am out of all patience that our people should prefer to 
believe the horrid stories of butchery, ridiculous in them- 
selves, gotten up by cowards to cover their shame, than the 
plain natural reports of the officers who are responsible and 
who saw what they describe. 

\nd a few days later in another letter to his brother he 
voiced his resentment against the press for its inaccurate 
reporting: 

For two days they [the cowards who ran at Shiloh] hung 
about the river bank filling the ears of newspaper reporters 
with their tales of horrid surprise. Regiments all cut up, 
they the only survivors and to our utter amazement we find it 
settling down as history. . . . 

Thus did Sherman indict newspapermen and politicians, 
especially politically minded generals. During the course of 
the war he never ceased to pour vials of scornful wrath on 
them. Any appeasement of the press and the politicians, 
whether by Lincoln, Stanton, Halleck, Grant or anyone 
else, met his most strenuous objections. 

He expressed these sentiments in a letter to Thomas 
Ewing not long after Shiloh: 

We all knew we were assembling a vast army for an 


aggressive purpose. The President knew it. Halleck knew 
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it, and the whole country knew it, and the attemp: to throw 
blame on Grant is villainous. The fact is, if news) per. na 
to be our government, | confess I would pret, Br ase 
Beauregard or anybody as my ruler, and I will pers st in, 
determination never to be a leader responsible | such 4 
power. 

Sometime later he wrote Mrs. Sherman more in thy. 

same vein: 

I will get even with the miserable class of corrup: editor 
yet. They fan the flames of local hatred and keep alive thoy 
prejudices which have forced friends into opposiny hostile 
ranks . . . no sooner does an officer rise from the common 
level, but some rival uses the press to malign him, destroy 
his usefulness, and pull him back to obscurity and infam, 


hus it was with me, and now they have nearly succeeded 
with Graat. He is as brave as any man should be, he ha 
won several victories such as Donelson which ought to ep 
title him to universal praise, but his rivals have almost suc 
ceeded through the instrumentality of the press in pulling 
him down, and many thousands of families will be taugh; 
to look to him as the cause of the death of their father 
husbands and brothers. . . . If this be pushed much further 
officers of modesty and merit will keep away, will draw back 
into obscurity and leave our armies to be led by fools o: 
rash men. . . . Very many of our officers, knowing how 
powerful is public opinion in our government, have kept 
newspaper correspondents near their persons to praise them 
in their country papers; but so intense is public curiosity that 
several times flattery designed for one county has reached 
others, and been published to the world, making their little 
heroes big fools. It had become so bad—and the evil is not 
yet eradicated—that no sooner was a battle fought than even 
colonel and captain was the hero of the fight. . . . Let them 
scramble for the dead lion’s paw. It is a barren honor not 
worth contending for. If these examples and a few more wil! 
convince the real substantial men of our country that the 
press is not even an honest exponent of the claims of men 
pretending to serve their country, but the base means of 
building up spurious fame and pulling down honest merit, 
I feel that I have my full reward in being one of the first 
to see it and suffer the consequences. . . . 


To the Defense of Grant 


In the aftermath of Shiloh, Sherman found himself in 
the unlikely position of using his enemy, the press, to de 
fend his new friend, Ulysses S. Grant. It was a continuation 
of the argument over whether the Army had been surprised. 
Among the politicians who saw an opportunity to win votes 
by discrediting Grant was Lieutenant Governor Stanton o! 
Ohio. He issued a highly inflammable statement that sug 
gested that Grant should be court-martialed or shot. Sher 
man dashed off a hot answer to the charges. He was not 
surprised, he wrote, at falsehoods written by reporters. That 
was their trade. But men in public office should desist from 
such libels. Sherman’s answer, written in white heat, was 
printed in an Ohio newspaper. It evoked words of praise 
from at least one editor. Charles Eliot Norton, a Boston 
editor, read Sherman’s words and is reported to have sai¢. 
“How his wrath swells and grows; he writes as well as he 
fights.” 

In his Memoirs Sherman recounts with satisfactory bre’ 
ity that “Stanton was never again elected to any public 


office.” 


(To be continued next month) 
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Measuring Men by Slide Rule 


Is the new Efficiency Report a lemon? 


By Major General C. D. Herron 


47 THE CIVILIAN EXPERTS WHO 

neocted and were then engaged 
in selling to the Personnel Division of 
the General Staff the new ethciency re 
port system, obtained a test of service 
sentiment toward the system. They 
queried 68,018 officers. 
slightly better than one in a thousand, 
expressed approv al. Twenty-two intrepid 
souls voted “no.” The report of the 
experts on this test, with which they 
frankly submitted all the figures to the 
Personnel Division that eventually 


Seventy-seven, 


bought the system and in turn sold it to 
the rest of the War Department and to 
the Chief of Staff, was that in so far as 
this “sample” of sentiment was accepta- 
ble, “it seems clear that a favorable atti 
tude exists generally among Army ofh- 
cers’! Colonel Fry in his interesting ac 
count of the new system in a recent 
issue of the INFANTRY JouRNAL does 
not go further than to intimate a “def- 
nite preference” by the Service. 

In my opinion, the 67,919 officers who 
either discreetly failed to reply, or did 
reply and skillfully evaded the issue, did 
0 largely because they felt that they 
knew nothing about the matter, and not 
because of lack of interest. My belief is 
that the Service is now and always has 
been enormously interested in the sub- 
ject. But it seems to me that until 
knows much more than has yet been re- 
vealed in regard to the new system, any 
assumption of its approval is somewhat 
strained; also that complete knowledge 
of just what the method is and how it is 
going to work is not only quite within 
the rights of the Army, but is an absolute 
prerequisite to approval by it. 

An Earlier Experience 

[he use of civilian personnel experts 

0 produce an efhciency reporting system 

t new. Thirty years ago such a 
group, highly distinguished and entirely 
well meaning, inflicted upon our Army 
i new method. Theoretically, it should 


worked, but practically it did not. 
files of each World War I officer 
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are two large white cards purporting to 
set forth his service in that war. But 
War Department personnel officers now 
thumb them sadly and turn for infor 
mation to such testimony as the Depart 
ment was able to collect after the war, 
through letters and special reports. 
The experiment was a noble one but 
it came at a most unfortunate time. For 
war is the supreme test of a soldier and 
his record for that period is of the utmost 
importance to all concerned. Possibly, 
the World War I system was scientific 
and veracious, but it is a total loss if War 
Department personnel officers either can 
not or will not use it, which is the case. 
Of late, history seems to be repeating it 
self for the new system has been father 
ed by another group of distinguished 
experts and sponsored by the Personnel 
Division of the General Staff. It comes 
at a time almost as critical as war, for 
career planning and selection are upon 
us, and through them the fates and the 
fortunes of officers are delivered as never 
before into the hands of the Staff. And 
since the Staff must work through efh- 
ciency reports, it behooves us to take a 
square look at the new system. Let us 
see, if we can, just what makes the new 
system tick. This is not easy, for from 
the beginning it has been shrouded 
the obscurity and mystery of the formal 
reports of the experts. But by putting 
together what we can glean from Form 
67-1 itself, and from Army orders and 
press releases, and morsels dropped by 
the civilian experts who converted their 
scheme for selecting officers of the post 
war Army into one for efficiency report 
»urposes, a good deal can be gleaned. 
Probably ‘the most important feature 
is that its first function is to produce a 
numerical figure of merit, purporting to 
“show the relative worth of the indi 
vidual.” The Army Department, having 
adopted the proposition that “most peo 
ple can do a better job of reporting facts 
than of passing judgment on their fellow 
men,” is now requiring the field “to re 
port the facts without rendering 


judgments in the form of awarded 
grades” and will itself compute the 
grades, or figures of merit. The faye 
will want to know and is entitled t 
know just how the new system wore 
to distill out this figure that is to meas 
ure the man. It may also want to know 
whether or not such an arithmetical sym 
bol for human efficiency is a possibility 
under any system. It further has a vast 
interest in the tremendous increase of 
work entailed by the new system and 
would doubtless like to be convinced of 


its necessity. 
A Three-Component System 


aking up in detail the system, it is 
seen to include three methods of arriv ing 
at efficiency, all of which will presum- 
ably contribute something, either to the 
efficiency index that is the real goal of 
the system, or to the making of assign 
ments. The important one of the three 
is a check-list method and is the brain 
child of the experts, having been from 
the beginning their favorite. From all of 
the facts of the case, including the dis 
satisfaction that from the start was ex 
pressed by them with the other two 
methods, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the check-list method has been 
given preponderant weight in computing 
the desired arithmetical statement of 
merit. 

The first of the th methods is the 
familiar if discredited device of the sys 
tem just scrapped, i.e., the grid, with its 
small rectangular boxes in which to in 
dicate different degrees of merit. The 
second is a check-list of 96 phrases and 
is a development of that used not long 
ago in connection with officer procure 
ment. The third is a statement by the 
rating offcer of the officer's standing 
among all of the same grade rated by 
him “at this time.” 

‘Lhe weakness of grids as rating de 
The trouble with 
them is the fatal partiality of the Army 
for right-hand columns and the conse 
quent 


vices is well known. 


massing of officers so closely 
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around the top of the efficiency scale, the 
“superior” section, that differences 
among them are microscopic and so for- 
tuitous as to be entirely unconvincing. 
As a means for differentiating among 
good officers the grid is a proven failure, 
and it will so remain until the Army 
Department forces the use of the entire 
scale from top to bottom, which it can 
and always has been able to do whenever 
it is willing to grasp the nettle. The new 
regulations, like the old, plead with 
eloquence and unanswerable logic for 
the use of the whole scale, but human 
nature has not changed and the pleading 
will continue to fall on deaf ears. 

The other subsidiary method is found 
in Section VII of Form 67-1, and is 
called an “Over-all Relative Rank.” It 
tells the rating officer to state the place 
on his list of the rated officer among 
those “in this grade rated at this time.” 
If reasonably employed, it would go a 
long way toward accomplishing what 
Colonel Fry quite rightly points out to 
be the true objective of an efficiency re- 
porting system, which is to put the 
finger on “the really outstanding officers 
and the few ineffectives.” However, the 
method is handicapped in Form 67-1 by 
practically the same restrictions that 
were placed upon it in the field tests, 
and should again show the “practically 
zero validity” with which the experts 
tagged it, and in spite of which they now 
use it. 

In its present form, this will often 
result in nothing more useful than the 
statement: “John Smith is the best, 
although only, second lieutenant in this 
company.” But if in addition the report 
should show by the indorsement of the 
regimental or equivalent commander 
“John Smith is the best second lieuten- 
ant in this regiment,” the Army Depart- 
ment would then have some very real 
help the next time it has to pick from a 
dozen available second lieutenants with 
John Smith among them, the best man 
for the job. But since the Department 
seems to have persuaded itself that com- 
manders can do a better job of reporting 
facts than of passing judgment on their 
fellow men, the statement of the regi- 
mental commander would probably have 
little credence. 


Selection Goes On Everywhere 


The business of separating the sheep 
from the goats, as proposed by Section 
VII, is not confined to the Army Depart- 
ment. In actual practice, every com- 
mander, both in peace and in war, must 
be at it all the time, not by any such 
formalized method as that of the Army 
Department, but by an informal method 
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toward which the latter seems now to be 
vaguely reaching through Section- VII 
of the new efficiency report. For their 
own purposes, field commanders are con- 
stantly picking their best and their worst; 
but under existing conditions they are 
strongly averse to putting the informa- 
tion on paper and have rarely done so 
in the past. The new section compelling 
them to do it is going to be highly un- 
popular. 

The important method and the one 
that seems certain really to determine 
the figure of merit in the new system 
is a novel if somewhat dubious use of the 
familiar check-list, long unofficially used 
in the preparation of efficiency reports. 
Such lists, properly utilized, can be very 
useful in making out efficiency reports 
because of the facility with which de- 
scriptive words and phrases can be ac- 
cepted or rejected. But in the new sys- 
tem, the power to accept or reject items 
is severely limited. This method groups 
its 96 check-list items into sets of 4, each 
set being in general made up of two 
laudatory and two derogatory phrases. 
In each set the rating officer must indorse 
one item as “most descriptive” and one 
as “least descriptive.” This means that 
he must stand sponsor for 48 flat and 
official statements on almost as many dif- 
ferent aspects of the rated officer, no 
matter how nebulous his information or 
even in the face of a conviction that 
none whatever apply! How many of us 
know certainly 48 pertinent facts con- 
cerning the military efficiency of any 
subordinate? 

In each set, the two seemingly favor- 
able items naturally constitute a pair, as 
do the two seemingly unfavorable ones, 
and in practice, one item in each pair 
will be checked. In the pairing of these 
items and in the resultant checking of 
one in each pair lies the crux of the 
method. This pairing is obviously so 
done that to a hurried or inexperienced 
rater both items will appear to be 
equally indicative of efficiency. The rea- 
son for this would seem to be the hope 
that the rating officer, being unable to 
guess which item is the more glorious in 
the eyes of the Department of the Army, 
will be reduced to telling the truth and 
checking items that actually most apply 
or most do not apply. 


How Much Cleverness? 


If the language of the check-lists 
means what it says and the only un- 
usual thing about the items is the mild 
camouflage that seems obvious, the re- 
sults produced by this method are not 
going to be very different from those of 
the old system. The average rating ofh- 





cer to whom inflation of effici ney x. 
ports has become second nature II soon 
learn to reject all unfavorable | omg jy 
checking in each set one as “) ast dg 
scriptive” and ignoring the oth... Ha, 
ing done this, he will then chick the 
favorable item having the great: st sca, 
city value, on the theory that the quali 
ties that everyone, or almost e\cryone 
has, no matter how fine (for instance 
“courage” ), have no discriminative valy¢ 
and are therefore not the ones to check 

But there are several indications tha: 
in the check-lists, things may not be 
what they seem, and that the course of 
those who seek to paint the lily will 
not be so easy as above indicated. 

Some highly suspicious items are 
“quiet,” “dignified,” “unassuming,” etc. 
long-used as padding in reports upon 
officers in whom it was difficult to find 
any positive military qualities, but who 
were kindly, likable, gentlemen. Be 
cause of this, such tributes, which have 
come to have in the minds of the initj 
ated an unsavory significance, may have 
been assigned unfavorable machine 
values in the new system. But on the 
other hand, they are just about as likely 
to be used by average rating officers in 
a complimentary sense, and so any con- 
stant official negative values for them 
would defeat truth. Or, perhaps such 
items are the “neutrals” of which Colo- 
nel Fry speaks. One of the experts on 
the system, Dr. E. K. Taylor of The 
Adjutant General’s Office, in an address 
before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, as reported by 
the North American Newspaper Alliance. 
calls them “plants.” In the same address, 
Dr. Taylor says that “if the rater marks 
an indifferent statement as least appli 
cable to the officer, he unwittingly rates 
him on the one with a meaning” italics 
supplied). The learned doctor calls this 
“a clever trick”—presumably on_ the 
Army! Perhaps the Army is going to 
think such things far too clever! 


The Naked Untruth 


There is another aspect of the system 
that will put it under a heavy handicap. 
There is in our Army a strong and pre- 
sumably admirable aversion to making 
statements derogatory to fellow officers 
of any grade except upan conclusive 
evidence, but this feeling is flouted by 
the dictum of the check-list system that 
two items in each set must be checked, 
“even though none really applied.” Fur 
ther, the use of any check-list system 
leaves the rating officer sponsor for 2 
series of flat, unqualified, unexplained 
statements, that he may believe in their 
naked state approach actual untruth. 
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ualifying defect of the sys: 

n officer is not free to reject 

tems concerning which he is 

to make unequivocal state- 

hen the power of rejection is 

imited as it is in the new sys- 

pears certain that into almost 

rt statements will enter that 

, officers knows or suspects to 

fall short of the desirable accuracy of 
ofhci atements, and some may be 
absolute untruths. That half a dozen 
facts, instead of 48, may be completely 
is shown by the following 
report from the last war: “Of 
mentality, superior physique 


sufhcic 
authentic 


brilliant 


and of an aggressive but pleasing per- 


gnality. Emotionally stable but sensi- 
tive. His specialty is combat, in which 
he is experienced and superior.” (Spaatz 
on Doolittle.) 

Such considerations as the require- 
ment to check all statements, whether 
known or unknown to the rater, may 
easily drive some of the best officers to 
confine themselves to the seemingly fav- 
orable statements of the list, which even 
though they seem quite inapplicable to 
some particular case, do not appear to 
have the potentialities for undeserved 
harm that an unfavorable item may. 

Incidentally, it should be said that 
good officers, feeling themselves driven 
to inflationary reports by the failure of 
the Army Department to protect their 
subordinates against the inflationary re- 
ports of the really small number of un- 
scrupulous raters, did more to tear down 
the cld system than all of the poor off- 
cers put together. 


Where the Fault Lay 


The feebleness of the old system 
owed not from the weakness of the 
Line, but from that of the Department 
in regard to personnel matters. 

In passing from the details of the plan 
to its more general aspects, perhaps the 
frst thing that should be considered is 
its goal, which is an arithmetical expres- 
sion of human efficiency. Because such 
a symbol would be immensely con- 
venient, many hasten to assume the pos- 
sibility of its attainment, but of this there 
is grave doubt. It would require not only 
an arbitrary and correct assignment of 
values to human qualities, but a super- 
human ability to appraise the kind, 
quality and quantity of each that an in- 
dividual has and how he will use them. 
The services of human beings, like ar- 
mor plate, should be bought on the 
basis of tests. It is not logical to buy 
either upon analyses of their constituent 
parts. With steel, too much depends 
upon the degree of heat under which its 
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elements are fused together. In men, 
even if it were possible to appraise the 
amount and quality of talent and train- 
ing, it is not possible to judge the burn- 
ing fire that fuses these elements and 
which will in time of stress drive the 
individual up to great heights or down to 
great depths. 


The True Test 


The true test of a man is the jobs he 
has done and how well he has done 
them. For every rating ofhcer who can 
peer into the souls of his subordinates 
and see there the wellsprings of victory 
or defeat, there are a dozen who can ac 
curately evaluate any normal military 
job. And although in job evaluation, 
the rating officer can have the effective 
assistance of his superiors where needed, 
in the soul-peering process, they can 
be of little help. Even if it be granted 
that the efficiency of officers could be 
justly stated arithmetically—which I for 
one do not grant—the system now set up 
for this purpose is fatally defective. No 
system into which unsubstantiated data 
or half-truths enter can have any sci 
entific standing. 


Symbols Instead of Thought 


One matter that cannot be ignored is 
the ease with which a symbol can be- 
come an excuse for perfunctory action. 
It not only saves cerebration, but pro- 
vides a perfect alibi for even a very bad 
decision. Everyone who has ever served 
in the Army Department knows how 
often age and physical condition have 
been wrongfully dragged into a case in 
order to avoid a reasoned decision. Once 
on file and given the blessing of the 
Department of the Army, the new in- 
dices will become the dominant features 
in promotions and other rewards of the 
Service, including elimination. 

One feature of the new system is the 
irrational use of reviewing officers. 
Where used, the demands upon them 
are just what they are on the immediate 
commanders. This is too much and will 
result in perfunctory indorsements. 
Where a higher commander can and 
will be importantly useful, if not over- 
loaded, is in adding or confirming infor- 
mation on conspicuous officers of lower 
echelons, who are the only ones about 
whom he really knows anything. These 
conspicuously good or bad officers are 
just the ones upon whom the Army De- 
partment very much wants information, 
and in regard to whom higher com- 
manders can be most helpful. ‘The board 
that originated the new system and 
which now makes extensive use of re- 
viewing officers, declared that its tests 


showed that the judgments of such ofh 
cers were “in general poorer than im- 
mediate ratings.” It is very probable 
that this poor opinion was based on the 
same overuse of higher commanders that 
is now contemplated. 


Time Consuming 


Another matter that has been largely 
ignored, but ought not to be, is the great 
amount of additional labor that the new 
system imposes upon already too busy 
commanders. The old system involved 
12 major decisions; the new, 72. Gone 
are the brevity and stark simplicity of the 
old questions in favor of bigger and bet- 
ter ones that easily double the time 
necessary to answer them. The new re- 
quire careful and labored reading and 
many doubts must arise as to their real 
meanings and implications. Such doubts, 
with their consequent hesitations and 
consumption of time are the natural 
results of the secrecy in which the new 
system was conceived and surrounded. 
But the real time-consumers will be those 
struggles with conscience when “none 
really applied!” 

If there were real necessity for the 
enlarged demands on the time and vital- 
ity of commanders, the case would be 
different. But I think it will be the tes- 
timony of all who have served as mem 
bers of General Officer Eligible List 
Boards or as War Department Personnel 
Officers, that the files have always con 
tained more data than was ever used. 
The requirements of the old system were 
trifling as compared to those of the new, 
but even so the waste of the time and 
labor of rating officers was prodigious. 
It is particularly unintelligent to collect 
the same amount of data on all officers. 
What is needed is full data on outstand- 
ing officers, high or low. The others do 
their work well, and if in good health 
and properly assigned, create no prob 
lems and can safely be assigned to any 
normal duty. The money spent in build 
ing up extensive case histories on the 
latter had better be spent on bullets. 

One aspect of the new system perhaps 
not generally realized is the seizure by 
the Staff of new and momentous power 
over the Line. Always before, the im- 
mediate commander, as the firsthand ob 
server and therefore as best qualified to 
rate, has been the rating officer. Now, 
on the premise that “most people”- 
meaning the Line—“do a better job of 
reporting facts than of passing judgment 
on their fellow men,” the Line is re 
duced to a reporting agency, and the 
Staff takes over the function of “render 
ing judgment in the form of awarded 
grades.” It behooves the Army to take a 
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long look at what has happened to it! As 
never before, its fortunes are delivered 
into the hands of the Staff. 

It may well be asked how foolishness 
ever gets by so magnificent an institu 
tion as is our General Staff. The answer 
is, that like anything else that is mortal, 
it has a failing case. | yield to no one in 
my admiration for the General Staff. 
Indispensable to victory, it introduces 
into the necessary autocracy of military 
institutions that spirit of Democracy 
without which no American effort can 
greatly succeed. Through it, the fight 
ing man has a seat at the council table. 
And this without impairing the power 
and responsibility of the commander, or 
detracting from the efficacy of that great 
military remedy, decapitation! 

The Achilles heel of the General Staft 
lies in concurrence. \ concurrence on a 
proposal means that he who concurs, 
although not the originator of the pro 
posal, has looked into it, believes in it, 
and recommends its approval. It is upon 
concurrences that the Chief must rely 
for checks upon ideas presented to him 
for approval. Especially is this true 
when the proposals are outside his de 
tailed knowledge, or so voluminous or 
so technical as to preclude personal in 
vestigation. The weakness of concur- 
rences is that when great events are in 
the making and every officer is swamped 
by his own business, an ambitious staff 
officer can get them by about the same 
methods signatures to petitions are ob- 
tained from busy men in civil life. At 
such times, the devil whispers to the 
overworked officer importuned for a con- 
currence: “After all, the fellow knows 
his own business and you have faith in 
his integrity,” and one more concur- 
rence is added to the collection! 

Likewise, there are concurrences with- 
in committees, upon which the General 
Staff relies for some of its most important 
work. Committee work in every walk of 
life is notoriously done by one or two 
members, in whom the others some- 
times repose unwarranted confidence. 
So it can happen, even in the General 
Staff, that momentous matters get all the 
way to the top with strings of signatures, 
only one or two of which actually repre- 
sent well-based and well-considered opin 
ions. The most suspicious of all general 
staff papers are those that carry entirely 
true statements that “All concerned have 
been consulted and concur!” Great 
events were in the making when the 
subjest came to the top and it is my guess 
that many who concurred took too much 
for granted! I do not doubt that in the 
new efficiency report system, the Army 


Department bought a lemon! 
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Deck-hand Diplomat* 
By General Joseph W. Stilwell 


A brief experience with international politics confirms me in my p 
ence for driving a garbage truck. This is admittedly not the prope 
proach to the matter of international politics. It is a very serious busi 
A lot of Big Figures indulge in it, and a host of little ones trail al 
Those who make the grade are of course interested to dignify and | 
glorify the profession, which can be done in a wink of the eve by u 
the term “diplomacy”—a word we usually utter on a hushed and resp. 
ful note. ? | 

* * + 


‘lt is very confusing to a deck-hand to be pitchforked in among this class 
of people, especially if he is a military deck-hand. It is common knowledve 
that an Army officer has a one-track mind, that he is personally interested 
in stirring up wars so that he can get promoted and be decorated and that 
he has an extremely limited education, with no appreciation of the finer 
things of life. He has two strikes on him as soon as he appears, and every 

body waits with keen anticipation for the third one to come over and send 
him back where he belongs. Even in time of war, when presumably the 
military aspect of the situation should be of primary importance, the fact 
that he may attempt to infringe on the prerogatives of the Sacred Cow of 
Diplomacy makes a warm welcome somewhat problematical. People 
lose sight of the fact that he is there because he is ordered, not because he 
wants to be. 

+ <7 * 

Our fundamental conception of this game is wrong. We are idealists; 
we have the sporting instinct; we want to meet people halfway and shake 
hands. We forget that as the richest nation in the world we are a standing 
temptation for chiselers. We readily forget the experiences of the past 
and naively hope thatthe next time it will come out better. . . . 

I once took my family out for dinner at the San Diego Club, and told 
them to order whatever they wanted. The youngest boy, Ben, six years 
old, at once said, “Roast duck.” That seemed a little heavy for his age, so | 
suggested cream of wheat. He leaned back and said, “Duck.” Then the 
family pitched in and suggested some nice spinach, or some vegetable soup 
and mashed potatoes. He said, “Duck,” once more without budging. I made 
one more attempt, to which he answered “Duck,” so I then wiped the 
perspiration off my brow and ordered duck. . . . He’d make an excellent 
secretary of state but for the fact that he’s going to be a doctor. 

Playing international politics is much like playing poker. To make 
it remunerative, all you need in a fairly large group of contestants is one 
sucker, especially if he has plenty of dough and is sensitive to insinuations 
about his sporting blood. It is best to make him feel that it is a favor to be 
allowed to sit in—once get that idea firmly in his mind, and all the other 
players are assured of a merry evening. He can be easily induced to play 
table stakes, with real money in front of him, while those among the 
other contestants who have forgotten to bring their pocketbooks can write 
1.0.U.s on little pieces of paper and pass them over in full confidence that 
they will end up in the fireplace. You can even go so far as to express, 
very politely of course, a supercilious disapproval and a well-bred sense of 
injury when the sucker decides to go home and get some sleep. 

My introduction to the game of international politics was in the Orient. 
The first shock of immersion is severe, but rapidly passes over, due to the 
numbing effect of repeated dunkings. I had batted around China, Japan, 
the Philippines, the Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Siam and Malaya some 
what, but had always watched the show from a back seat in the balcony. 
This was my first opportunity to go behind the scenes and observe some 
of the headliners without their grease paint and other trappings, and ! 
ran into many things back there that are not visible from the front. 


* From The Stilwell Papers. By General Joseph W. Stilwell, Edited by Theodore H 
bt se Published by William Sloane Associates. Copyright, 1948, by Winifred A 
tilwell. 
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How to Keep a Chaplain 


By Chaplain Hal D. Bennett 


A wartime Chaplain gripes out some good pointers for commanders 


who may not think it necessary to keep the Chaplain happy. 


ONE OF THE MOST ENCOURAGING STATEMENTS THAT I 
heard in the first week of what turned out to be a five-year 
hitch as an Army Chaplain, serving with the Engineers, 
Artillery and Infantry, was from a West Point major and 
sharp soldier. Our entire class admired him and tried with 
\ arying success to look, walk and act like him. 
You C haplains,” he said, “need not get the idea that you 
are not needed in the Army. You are. Any good officer knows 
it and will give you whatever cooperation you deserve. 

| took him at his word, at least as to the need for my job; 
but today, after five years that took me into both Europe and 
Japan, I am not so sure about that cooperation— admitting, 
of course, that the matter will vary in the same unit from 
one Chaplain to another. 

When I left Japan and the Service in the spring of 1947, 
we were eighty-four Chaplains short of the T/O on the 
Island of Honshu alone. Today, according to the various 
information that comes over my desk (I am assistant editor 
of a denominational church paper), over a thousand Chap- 
lains are needed both for active duty and to fill out the 
reserve quotas. Chaplains not only are pulling the usual 
strings to move from certain unhappy situations; they are 
getting out and staying out of the Army in a constant 
stream. There must be reasons. 

Any good Commanding Officer, and of course other ofh- 
cers who eventually will be in the chain of command, 
doubtless has his own ideas as to what the Chaplain owes 
to the unit. It has been my experience, however, that rela- 
tively few know what the unit owes to the Chaplain, not 
personally but as regards his place, contribution and func- 
tion in the outfit. A “good” Chaplain would be hard to 
define, ideas differ so. But if you have a good one, what are 
your plans for keeping him? Tt is hoped that the following 


observations can help you decide. 


On the Tightrope 


In most cases the Chaplain is having to walk an em 
barrassingly thin line. Like anyone else he prefers to be 
liked, and being quartered with the officers, it is not only 
expedient but good policy to stay on good terms with them, 
regardless of whatever wide disagreement there may be as 
to language, mo.als and general conduct. Yet the good fel 
low, the congenial gentleman, the “broad- minded” and 
easy-going Chaplain and the one with a good case of religion 
sh nuld have been born twins. My experience was that the 

er you got along with the officers, the fewer you got out 
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to church. And after all, even the regulations define the 
Chaplain’s duties as primarily religious. 

With the coming of peace and the gradual resurgence of 
the social side of Army life, this problem has become even 
more acute. In both stateside posts and the overseas occupa 
tion areas, more and more social functions have become a 
necessity. Parties, dances and other get-togethers at the 
officers’ clubs often appear to be the only answer to alleviate 
the boredom of camp life or occupation duties. 

No more will be said about it, but the truth of the matter 
is that most Che iplains and their families have a hard time 
fitting into the social setup of the Army because most of us 
do not drink. If we do we are talked about and eventually 
our religious services dry up, our men lose faith in us, and 
in gene ral we lose our usefulness in the unit. 

if expect I have consumed a thousand cokes merely trying 
to be sociable. In some gatherings one looks positively 
naked without a glass in his hand. A commanding officer 
or his executive would win the undying friendship of his 
Chaplain if the good man were excused from more than 
a perfunctory pop-call at most of these functions, especially 
if he feels that the time could be spent to better advantage 
elsewhere. It is better for him not to make the few frie nds 
he has there than to have his reputation ruined with the far 
greater number of enlisted men. Better for the unit, that is. 

One problem sometimes faced is the matter of religious 
prejudice. There is a great deal more live and let live in 
the Army concerning religion than in civil life. It is under 
stood that where there are only one or two ¢ thaplains that 
some persons cannot receive the regular creedal ministra 
tions he may have had at home. Chaplains fill in with 

various swapping about with other clergymen either in or 
out of uniform. A commanding officer will not he ‘Ip matters 
much if he starts off not attending the new padre’s services 
just because he happens to be of another faith. Where faiths 
differ widely his absence will be understood, but the least 
any of us ever expected was a kind word and the encourage 
ment of others to regular chapel attendance 


Rise and Fall Together 


Too many staff officers get too interested in their own little 
part in a unit to see that the esprit of the whole outfit, its 
morale and fighting efficiency, everything concerning thi 
happiness and usefulness of the men, all rises or falls to 
gether. As an Artillery Group Chaplain in combat, at one 
time or another contacting perhaps fifteen battalions, the 
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sorriest battalion we ever had trom any point of view was 
the one that never at any time could take time off for church 
SseTVICces. 

[hat was not the cause, but only an indication of the 
commanding ofhcer'’s blindness. It was a unit with three 
years so-called training, but other matters were slighted as 
well. Lined up in combat, the men did not dig toxholes 
until after they had been strafed by a lone Messerschmidt. 
he next day they looked like moles. 

Another don’t and this is a big one. Don't expect your 
Chaplain to fly merely because he is a Sky Pilot. More 
Chaplains and their immediate superiors have locked horns 
on the matter of jeeps than any One item you can mention. 
A unit may have battalions and gun positions scattered all 
over five hundred square miles and the Chaplain be ex- 
pected to visit, arrange and hold services for and be gen- 
erally familiar with the morale of every platoon or battery 
involved, and to do it without interfering with the con- 
venience of anyone anywhere near his own rank. 

It can't be done, gentlemen. Chaplains of all echelons 
know it cannot, and before D-day jeeps were authorized for 
just about all who needed them. After that it became a 
matter of priority. The average CO just could not see a 
vehicle in his command that was not absolutely and finally 
his to allot as he saw fit. It got to where any time I saw a 
Chaplain on the verge of the rattling bejabbers I didn’t ask. 
He had jeepitis. He knew the aie as amended, but 
couldn't get them enforced. 

He could get a jeep by going over his superior officer's 
head, but in so doing would lose a friend that he needed 
more than the transportation. It was a dilemma that many 
Chaplains never Mid solve. 


He-Man Assistants Needed 


A matter of almost equal seriousness was that of assist- 
ants. If your Chaplain needs a clerk, don’t pick up some 
squirming individual with lace on his panties and send him 
over to the chapel. Unless he is good with his fists and about 
equal to your average tech-sergeants the poor joe will have 
a hard enough time at best. All he will have to do is to be 
expert at typing, music, meeting the public, driving, chang- 
ing tires and not getting spots on his uniform, and in addi- 
tion must equal the Chaplain in morals. It’s a hard job to 
fill, and low pay. 

About the greatest waste of time in the Amny is the re- 
quirement that the Chaplain must attend all officers’ classes 
and weekly lectures regardless of the subject matter. Many 
units require this: even the medics must attend. I have 
heard enough lectures on “The Care and Cleaning of the 
M1” to last me a lifetime even if I had stayed in the Army. 
Most of them I could have given better, which also applies 
to most of the other subjects. 


Forensics Is His Specialty 


Granted that the young officers need the practice, if the 
classes are to be anything more than a boresome and wasted 
evening, at least some interest has to be aroused. I have 
wished many times that (1) I could make the lectures, or 
(2) I could get about four classes in a row to teach some 
fundamentals of both speech organization and posture. In 
the classes I have attended, my time would have been worth 
far more to the outfit if I had been required to stay in my 
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room and make a written report on some book per: 
my own work. 

The Chiet of Chaplains has some good correspundence 
courses worked out on counseling. Numerous good books 
on the subject are available. These, as well as { 
reviews of the Articles of War or the Manual of « 
Martial, would make a Chaplain a betier and mor 
adjunct to his unit. I cannot say as much for the p 
of the purely military and technical lectures. 
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On the Horns of a Dilemma 


Lhere is at least one other matter worthy of mention. 
About the time I left the service, an order came down tha; 
no statements requiring administrative action were to be put 
on the Chaplain’s monthly report, the reason being that it 
slowed up the report as it went up through channels. This 
means, practically, that few if any Chaplains will exercise 
their responsibility to call to the attention of higher com- 
manders whatever glaring corrections are needed in the unit. 
hus conditions will continue to exist that no one else dares 
to touch until at last the crash comes. In the end, the one 
with the command function suffers. 

Administrative Chaplains probably let this come about 
because “Paragraph 8” of the reports ceased to be of value 
loo many COs have called the Chaplain in, verified the 
tact of his writing such a derogatory statement, and after 
chewing him out suggested more or less positively that it 
would be well for the religious side of the camp if the report 
were rewritten. A far better way to handle it would be to 
investigate the matter, make corrections if necessary, and so 
state on the endorsement. If the Chaplain himself is a liar 
or a fool there is no better way to show it to the higher-ups 

However, in many cases he is in position to know the 
facts. Things that the adjutant and the executive officer 
take on themselves can ruin even a good CO. I have seen it 
done, and have gone back to the chapel to continue trying 
to convince the disgruntled enlisted men that the “Old 
Man” really wasn’t the double-barrelled heel they thought 
him to be. 

You may have seen Chaplains as well as other officers 
who never voiced an opinion. I have. I didn’t like them 

Most Chaplains like to fancy that they are good soldiers, 
and ask no odds other than the same treatment that every 
one else gets. Nothing is more embarrassing than to be 
singled out for favors that are not deserved. Yet nothing is 
more humiliating than to have the consciousness of doing 
a job and to see other officers of equal rank receiving prefer 
ence in the matters of promotion, annual ratings and espe 
cially in overseas areas, in dependents’ housing. 

“Holy Joe” may be a man sent from God, but that is a 
sure way to get the devil into him. A scorned Chaplain is 
much like a scorned woman—both are hard to shut up. 

Yet if your Chaplain is with you, the chances are that the 
whole unit is for you. He knows the value of advertising. 
and can and will do a lot of yours for you if you will let him. 

How to keep a Chaplain! Perhaps some of us were and 
are not worth keeping. But most are. When you get one 
that suits you, if possible, keep him happy. The way to keep 
him happy—in ae to think of him and treat him the 
way you want him to think of and treat you. There are 
many situations where it pays. 
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NEWS OF THE SERVICES 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Notable Service 


courage to make the report of 

y Board” public. But Mr. Forrestal 

did it despite his certain knowl- 

it hardly anything could have done 

neite a flurry of wrathful protest 

he Old Line of the National Guard. 
thing that Mr. Forrestal could do 

did all he could to soften the sure 

by carefully explaining at a press 

conference that the report was not a final 

recommendation of the National Military 

Establishment—would soften the impact of 

the report’s principal recommendation that 

il] the civilian components of each of the 

Services be federalized. (The text of this 

recommendation appears on pages 26-27 of 

this issue of the INFANTRY JouRNAL. ) 

But despite the sure knowledge that 
there would be protests, some valid, others 
blindly prejudiced, Mr. Forrestal went 
ahead. And in so doing he perfomed a real 
service to the Nation. 

[hat service lay in bringing to the pub- 
lic attention a carefully measured estimate 
f the ability of our military institutions to 
meet the requirements of modern warfare. 

In a world of airplanes, guided missiles 
and atomic bombs, it was time for our 
military institutions to be given the scrutiny 
accorded by the Gray Board. 

And in Mr. Forrestal’s comment that the 
report was not regarded as “a pattern for 
action by myself,” he was opening the 
door to debate on a question that deserved 
the largest possible informed discussion by 
the American people and their leaders, mil- 
itary and civilian. 

If the Gray Board report accomplishes 
that kind of discussion it will have done 
notable service. For if the U.S. is to take 
responsible action in the modern world it 
must have a military establishment geared 
to the requirements of today and tomorrow 
and not the day before yesterday. 


Newport Conference 


Mr. Forrestal’s public information office 
issued a brief report of the results of the 
Newport meeting of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The meeting, which had been adver- 
tised by the press as a knocking together 
of highly placed heads at odds over the 
question of strategic bombing, resulted in 
this formal statement for the public to di- 
gest 

“Matters of inter-service interest were 
covered in some detail. The Key West 
Agreement was reexamined with regard 
to certain provisions which have been sub- 
ject to different interpretations since its 
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preparation. It was agreed that the service 
having the primary function must de 
termine the requirements for the perform 
ance of that function, but in determining 
those requirements must take into account 
the contributions which may be made by 
forces from other services.” 

The statement added that “each service 
has full and undivided responsibility and 
commensurate authority in the field of the 
primary functions assigned to it by the 
Key West Agreement.” And the statement 
continued, “This does not preclude partici 
pation of other services. On the contrary, 
it requires the fullest consideration and use 
of any available forces, regardless of serv 
ice, if they add to the effectiveness and 
economy of the operations.” 

This seems to mean that the Air Force 
will be expected to include naval aviation 
in its strategic bombing plans. 

Taking part in the conference were 
Kenneth C. Royall, John L. Sullivan and 
W. Start Symington, Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force respectively. 
Also, the following members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Force 
Chief of Staff; Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
Army Chief of Staff; Admiral Louis E. 
Denfeld, Chief of Naval Operations; Lt. 
Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer; Vice-Admiral 
Arthur W. Radford; Lt. Gen. Lauris Nor- 
stad and Maj. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
Director of the Joint Staff. 


Joint U.S.-Canadian Defense 


Top level U.S. and Canadian defense 
authorities, headed by Mr. Forrestal and 
Canada’s Defense Minister Brooke Claxton 
conferred at Ottawa on common problems 
of defense. 

Only outward result of the conference 
was a brief announcement to the effect that 
the two nations had agreed to an informal 
exchange of military information and had 
discussed methods of allocating specific in 
dustrial tasks to each nation in the event of 
war. 

Mr. Forrestal reported the results of the 
conference to the Joint Chiefs of Staff at 
the Newport meeting. 

The United States-Canadian Joint De- 
fense Board will follow through on the 
plans agreed to by Mr. Forrestal and Mr. 
Claxton. 


New Job for Munitions Board 


The Secretary of Defense designated 
the Munitions Board as the representative 
of the armed services before the Selective 
Service System. 

Each of the Services will submit state- 
ments of its requirements and schedules of 
calls on the Selective Service System to 
the Muniticns Board for consolidation and 
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transmission. A monthly statement of cur 
rent strength, gains and losses during the 
month, and a schedule of calls on Selective 
Service will be presented the Munitions 
Board by the services each month. 

The Board will also establish policies 
governing the deferment of civilians em 
ployed by the National Military Establish 
ment, 

Presently the three services are engaged 
in preparing to furnish Selective Service 
with the names and addresses of all officers 
and enlisted men on duty as of Oct. 31, 
1948. This is necessary because the Se 
lective Service law requires that quotas of 
men to be inducted must be adjusted to 
give each State and Territory and their 
subdivisions credit for persons already in 
the military service. An information card 
showing the name and address of each 
man in the armed forces is being prepared 
for the Office of Selective Service. In the 
future a similar card will be filled out by 
each enlistee or inductee entering the 
service. This will give Selective Service 
a continuous audit of manpower credits for 
the various geographical divisions. 


Control of Subversives 


The Armed Services Personnel Board 
submitted a three-point proposal to Mr 
Forrestal and the secretaries of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force aimed at dealing with 
persons in the armed forces suspected or 
proven to be disloyal or subversive. 

The three categories of disloyalty or 
subversion considered by the board and 
its recommendations for controlling or 
punishing persons who fit the three cat 
gories are as follows: 

(1) Persons known to have committed 
overt acts of disloyalty against the Govern 
ment or the Services. Persons found guilty 
would either be court-martialed or given 
civil trial with dishonorable discharge. 

(2) Persons, who after investigation, 
are found to be disloyal or subversive with 
out having committed an overt act. Mem 
bership in the Communist Party or in any 
one of the organizations listed by the At 
torney General as Communist-front organ 
izations would place a person in this cate 
gory. Such persons could be discharged 
other than honorably if inquiry disclosed 
questionable loyalty. 

(3) Persons against whom there can be 
strong and reasonable suspicion but no pos 
itive disloyalty proven. Persons in this cate 
gory would be kept under surveillance and 
out of so-called “sensitive” jobs. 

So far the plan is merely in the recom 
mendation stage. It must be passed on by 
the three Secretaries and approved by Mr. 
Forrestal. Also, the Secretary of the Treas 
ury will pass on it, inasmuch as the Coast 
Guard is affected. 
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The Board called for the close coopera 
tion between investigative agencies of the 
Government in exchanging informatiun of 
possible disloyalty of any member of the 


military service 


New Classes at Ft. McNair 


The military services’ two ranking 
schools embarked on ten-month courses 
at Ft. Lesley }. McNair 

The National War College enrolled 
114 students from the Army (36), Navy 

24), Air Force (27), Marine Corps (6 
Coast Guard (1 Department of State 

17), Treasury (1), Bureau of the Budg 
et (1), and Central Intelligence Agency 

| 

The Industria! College of the Armed 
Forces enrolled 115 officers from the Army 

54), Navy (22), Marine Corps (3), and 
Air Force (36 

Most of the top-flight lectures will be 
ittended by students of both colleges. 

The program of study at the NWC will 
follow the general pattern of the two previ 
ous years, with the first semester being de 
voted to a study of the problems of the 
atomic age, economics, the politico-mili 
tary aspects of international relations, and 
U.S. foreign policy. The second semester 
will include subjects of a more military na 
ture such as strategic utilization of all 
resources of the nation, studies in war 
planning and the employment of joint 
forces, and consideration of the effect of 
science and technology on the Armed 
Forces. 

The Industrial College will emphasize 
all aspects of mobilization of the national 
economy, economic warfare, procurement 
planning and procurement. Economic po 
tential of foreign nations will be analyzed 
and compared with the U.S. potential. 


Service Pay Study Continues 


The Secretary of Defense’s Advisor, 
Commission on Service Pay is continuing 
its exhaustive studies preparatory to writ 
ing a report Mr. Forrestal is expected to 
use as a basis for making recommendations 
to Congress. 

So far the Commission has completed 
studies comparing pay with industria! 
wages, retirement and allied benefits, spe 
cial pay and allowances, and _ historical 
analysis of the military pay structure. 

Studies of hazardous duties were made 
by members of the Commission. Mr. Law- 
rence H. Whiting, President of Whiting 
and Co., and of the American Furniture 
Mart Building Co., a member of the Com- 
mission, made a personal survey of hazard- 
ous duty on aircraft carriers and subma- 
rines. Mr. Charles R. Hook, formerly 
President of the American Rolling Mill 
Co., and Chairman of the Commission, 
made a study of similar duties at Air Force 
centers. 
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The Commission also heard testimony 
by representatives of the enlisted person- 
nel of the three services. 


Military Justice Code 


Mr. Forrestal appointed a committee to 
prepare a uniform code of military justice 
for the armed services that can be pre- 
sented to Congress at its next session. 

Chairman of the Committee is Prof. 
Edmund Morris Morgan, Jr., of the Har- 
vard Law School. Other members are Mr. 
W. John Kenney, Under Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Gordon Gray, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army, and Mr. Eugene M. 
Zuckert, Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

A study of the military justice systems 
of the armed forces has been under way 
since early in May, when Sen. Chan 
Gurney, Chairman of the Senate Armed 
Forces Committee, suggested a uniform 
code be written. 

The new code for the Army and Air 
Force, written into the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, is only a partial revision and 
in Mr. Gurney’s opinion only served to 
emphasize the necessity for an over-all and 
uniform code. 


Unified Care for Dependents 


Dependents of members of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force can now receive med- 
ical care at installations of any of the serv- 
ices. 

Mr. Forrestal directed all Army, Navy 
and Air Force hospitals to provide medical 
care for dependents of members of the 
other services on a reciprocal basis and to 
charge uniform rates for medical treatment 
of dependents. 





ARMY 


Planning Stage 

While Selective Service boards were 
registering men between the ages of 19 
and 25, the Army was preparing to wel- 
come the first inductees in early Novem- 
ber. 

Secretary of the Army Royall announced 
that the first call would be for 10,000 men. 
Monthly calls are expected to increase 
until some 30,000 a month are inducted. 

Machinery for staffing the Army with 
the officers it would need (see page 42) was 
in motion. There would be some shortages 
but the only critical one was in the Med- 
ical Department. A request to Congress to 
pass legislation authorizing a draft of doc- 
tors was still possible. 

Secretary Royall and General Bradley 
continued to stress the “new leadership” 
the Army would have to present in train- 
ing the Army of inductees. Both were 





taking considerable pains to r 
public on that score. And it n't 
window dressing, either. Al] e 
the Army were hearing about it 


considered plans were being exp|.ined s 
every level of leadership. Chances wer 


bright that performance would | 
promise. 


The Discipline of True Leadership 


In an address at Reading, Pa., Secy 
tary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall, voiced 
some remarks on leadership that could } 
pondered and taken to heart by even 
military leader: 

“This time we cannot expect to succeed 
with—and we do not want—an Army based 
on the axiom of ‘treat ‘em rough and te! 
‘em nothing.’ The Army must have disci 
pline, yes—but not the discipline 
raucous commands and _table-pounding 
rather the discipline of true leadership and 
instruction from officers and noncoms who 
deserve the confidence and _ respect 
those serving under them. 

“Some soldiers of the old school may 
doubt that a cohesive, well-trained and 
sufficiently disciplined army can be built 
in this way. But America has ever been 
able to have the most democratic Army in 
the world, and I am confident that our new 
expanding army can be even more demo 
cratic... .” 

Then the Secretary spelled out in some 
detail what he meant. The new soldier, he 
said, would be told why he was inducted 
and what function he would perform in 
helping the nation accomplish its objec- 
tives. The new soldier would be guided 
along moral paths—the Army will seek 
“to continue for the young soldier, inso 
far as practical, the wholesome influence 
of the family, the home, the church and 
the community.” The Army will empha 
size those things that will provide the so! 
dier with educational, moral and social op- 
portunities. 


ARMY FIELD FORCES 


Combine Ill 


Joint air-ground developments and op 
erations will get a workout through a series 
of six three-day exercises beginning Sept 
27 and running through Nov. 3 at Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla. 

Known as operation Combine III, the 
exercises will demonstrate the planning and 
execution of a joint air-ground assault. 
They will be conducted by the Air Tactical 
Command's Ninth Air Force with assist 
ance of Army, Navy and Marine units. 

Each three-day exercise will include ac 
tual air and ground demonstrations as we! 
as lectures and dramatized skits designed 
to explain the detailed staff planning neces 
sary in joint operations. 
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| Marine aircraft from the At 
will join in the exercises. 
xund combat elements partici 
the exercises will consist of an 
fantry battalion, an airborne 
ery battery, airborne Medical 
detachments, a Field Artillery 
n Armored Cavalry heavy tank 
ind various types of service 
[he airborne troops will be from 
\irborne Division while the other 
be furnished by Ft. Benning. 
ne I and II were held in 1946 
’ respectively at Lawson Air 
sce Base, Ft. Benning. This year’s exer 
re moved to Eglin in order to pro 
lities for new-type planes. 


Army-wide Indoctrination 


The Army was learning the secrets that 
had made the experimental UMT unit 
a success. An indoctrination team of six 
ofcers and two enlisted men from Ft. 
Knox visited 15 Army posts to explain the 
workings of the newer doctrines. 

In open forum sessions attended by 
iunior oficers and noncoms as well as the 
higher brass, members of the team ex 
plained at length how “they did things at 
Ft. Knox.” Then they would answer ques 
nons. 

It was a part of the plan to pass along to 
the Army those parts of the Ft. Knox ex 
periment that had proven helpful in 
training young Americans. 


Housing Committee at Benning 


At Ft. Benning, Ga., where family 
housing is in as short supply as anywhere, 
post ofhcials joined with real estate men 
in nearby Columbus to form the Columbus 
Civilian-Military Committee, designed to 
help solve the problem. 

The committee is an advisory group. It 
publicizes the need for housing and en 
courages local residents to share their 
homes with Army families. It also assists 
n keeping rents down through a rent- 
policing committee. 

Through the cooperation of the local 
Real Estate Association, realtors list houses 
and apartments for rent with the Post Bil 
leting Officer. He then refers heads of 
families needing housing direct to the 
realtor. 

The plan, while not new, is probably 
the only cooperative method that will work. 
Much, of course, depends upon the quality 
and personality of the officers and real 
estate men on the committee. 


Double Production at AOCS 


a . Army Officer Candidate School at 
Ft. Riley, Kan., will double its production 
beginning Oct. 1 by starting a new class of 


son 


every other month. 
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‘00 students each month, instead of 


The Army also lowered the minimum 
age for entry on OCS to 19 years. It had 
been 20%. Maximum age remains at 28. 

Civilians with certain qualifications may 
be enlisted as sergeants (third grade) spe 
cifically for attending OCS. Men without 
basic training are first sent to a training 
center. 

Graduates of the Army OCS may seek 
Regular Army commissions by serving 
competitive tours of active duty as Reserve 
ofhcers. 


STAFFS & SERVICES 


Operation Greaseball 


A convoy of a dozen 2%-ton Army 
trucks from Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md. are on an extended road test which 
will take them from the Alaskan cold to 
the desert heat. 

The Ordnance Department announced 
that the trip was for the purpose of test 
ing new types of automotive greases, and 
the data gathered should lead the way to 
better lubrication in extreme weather 
conditions. 

The tests will take the trucks through 
Southern California’s desert heat and 
Alaska’s cold winter. Altogether the trucks 
will cover some 20,000 miles. 


Construction Program 


The Corps of Engineers received funds 
from Congress amounting to more than 
600 million dollars. Grouped into three 
categories, 429 million went to enginee: 
services which includes procurement, re 
pair and development of military equip 
ment and engineer field operations. 

Another 151 million went to military 
construction which included 63% million 
for housing. 

More than 32 million was earmarked 
for supplemental construction in Alaska, 
Okinawa and Guam, mainly housing. 

A healthy 3% million will be used for 
construction at the White Sands, N. Mex., 
suided missile center. 


Utah Beach to Cherbourg 


The latest in the Army Historical Di 
vision’s series of World War II battle nar 
ratives, the fourteenth volume in the 
“American Forces in Action” series came 
off the GPO presses. Utah Beach to Cher 
bourg covers the landings in Normandy 
by the VII Corps and the ensuing opera 
tions climaxing in the capture of Cher 
bourg. 

Wounded veterans will be furnished 
free copies of books describing battles in 
which they were wounded; otherwise, 
copies can be had from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Ot 
fice. The cost is $1.25. 
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NBC Sponsors Unit 


The National Broadcasting Company 
will sponsor a Signal Corps Reserve unit, 
Niles Trammell, President of NBC, an 
nounced. The Signal Corps said that NBC 
will organize a Mobile Radio Broadcasting 
Company in New York City as part of 
RCA’s participation in the athliation pro 
ram 


Centralize Records at K.C. 


The five regional records offices of the 
\djutant General's Department are to be 
consolidated into one ofhce at Kansas City 
in the K.C. Quartermaster Depot. 

The consolidation is a move for greater 
ethciency and will also be more economic al, 
the Army announced. A railroad center, 
Kansas City is in a central geographical 
location and is also not far from the Ad 
jutant General Records Ad.ninistration 
Center in St. Louis. 

Quartermaster supply and maintenance 
activities at the Depot are being relocated 
at other Quartermaster installations except 
for the Personal Effects Bureau and the 
Graves Registration Activity which will 
remain at Kansas City, at least for the 
present. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Administrative Assistants 


Paperwork, the bane of all commanders, 
is an especially heavy burden on National 
Guard Commanders. But relief is in sight 
in the announcement of the NGB that 
full-time administrative assistants may be 
employed to help the harassed commander 
keep out from under the load. 

The administrative assistants must be 
members of the National Guard in which 
they are assigned duties similar to those 
they will perform as civilian employees. 

The plan contemplates this division of 
appointments: 


Division—1 Lieutenant Colonel or Ma 
jor and 2 NCOs. 

Split Division Headquarters—1! Major 
or Captain and | NCO for each State 
concerned. 

Division Artillery—1 Major or Captain 
and | NCO. 

Each corps artillery, brigade, or group 
headquarters with battalions assigned or 
attached—1 Major or Captain and | 
NCO. 


Combat Commands and Reserve Com 
mands, Armored  Division—Major or 
Captain and 1 NCO. 


Regiment—! Major or Captain and | 
NCO. 
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Separate Battalions (non-organic bns., 
and bns, not assigned or attached to corps, 
brig., or group hq.)—1 Captain or First 
Lieutenant. 

The NCOs’ maximum salaries will be 
$2,974.80 a year. For the officers, the 
salaries will be set up this way: where 
the job calls for a Lieutenant Colonel or 
Major, as in Division Headquarters, the 
maximum will be $6,235.20; where it 
calls for a Major or Captain, as in split 
Division Headquarters, Division Artillery 
Headquarters, etc., it will be $5,230; for 
Captain or First Lieutenant, as in separate 
battalions—it will be $4,479.60. However, 
administrative assistants may be employed 
it lower salaries than those scheduled. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
Speed-Up Promised 


Che period between the time an officer 
applies for extended active duty and the 
time he is finally ordered to duty is going 
to be reduced, the Army announced. 

Part of the speed-up will be accom- 
plished by giving applicants final type 
physical examinations before they sub- 
mit their applications. A reserve officer 
can apply to any military medical facility 
for a final-type examination without get 
ting written authorization. He can then 
attach the report of the examination to his 
application for extended active duty and 
mail it to the Department of the Army. 

Another step in speeding up the process 
is that the Department of the Army will 
issue the necessary orders instead of buck- 
ing the papers to Army Commanders with 
directions to issue the necessary orders. 


ROTC Curricula Revised 


Senior ROTC students are going to put 
more emphasis on learning the tactics and 
techniques of the arm in which they will 
be commissioned, Army Field Forces an- 
nounced. 

Beginning in the fall of 1949, the RO- 
TC program will be revised to regroup 
branch subjects so that they will be taught 
in the sophomore, junior, and senior years 
of college. 

Details of the revision were determined 
by a board of ROTC instructors. 


OR Commissions Open 


The call is out for qualified men to take 
commissions in the ORC. Some 76 differ- 
ent categories, ranging from laundry op- 
erators to psychologists, are listed in Cir- 
cular 210. All the civilian has to do is to 
meet the Army standards for the particular 
job in which he is qualified, and the com- 
mission is available. Most of the new of- 
ficers will be Second Lieutenants; how- 
ever, men from 21 to 55 years of age will 
be considered for ranks up to Colonel. 
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Promotion Plan 


Reserve Selection Boards to pass on pro- 
motion of officers of the Active Reserve 
will be appointed by area commanders, 
Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall 
announced. Reserve ofhicers will be repre- 
sented on the boards. 

To be eligible for promotion, officers 
must meet physical requirements, age-in- 
grade and time-in-grade limitations, and 
specific minimum training standards. 

Eligibility for promotion may follow 
completion of a regular service school 
course, the appropriate Army Extension 
Course, actual performance of duties of 
the next higher grade, or the acquisition 
of professional knowledge or experience 
appropriate to the next higher grade. 

in making the announcement Mr. 
Royall reminded Reserve officers that be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1949 they must obtain 30 
hours of credit each year to remain in the 
Active Reserve and retain eligibility for 
inactive duty training pay, promotion, 
assignment to an active Reserve unit or 
mobilization position and credits towards 
retirement. 


Officers Needed 


The following table shows the Army- 
wide requirements (except ‘the Medical 
Department) for recall of Reserve Officers 
to extended active duty, as of the latter part 
of August: 


Lt. Col. Major Captain Lieut. 
AGD 0 0 34 598 
CE 8 28 363 955 
CHAP 5 2 0 360 
CML l 3 31 161 
FD 0 0 72 255 
JAGD 5 7 9 0 
CMP 4 4 0 282 
ORD 6 14 92 561 
QMC 0 0 53 932 
SC 18 18 66 412 
SPSV 2 5 0 88 
TC 22 15 175 821 
CAC 8 36 359 1153 
FA 3 38 615 1531 
INF 48 119 1590 2555 
CAV 9 30 463 833 





AIR FORCE 


Overseas Duty Tours 


The Air Force regulations governing 
the length of overseas tours of duty have 
been revised with the aim of preventing 
long periods of duty in remote spots. 

Without dependents, the tour of duty 
on Kwajalein and the Johnston Islands, 
Greenland, Alaska, and their adjacent 
areas will be one year; with accompanying 
dependents the tours will be two years. 





 —_— 

On Okinawa, Iwo Jima and (vam 44, 
duty will last 15 months, and if te fami), 
is brought along, two years. In Atlang, 
outposts such as Newfoundland and 4), 
Azores the iour will be 18 mon: 
and 24 months with accompa: 
pendents. 

For the man who likes to have his fam 
ily along in the European Command, th. 
stay will be three years, while he who doe 
it alone can return in two. In any case, th, 
Japanese tour is 30 months. 


5 sing|e 
ng de 


OCS Requirements Stiffened 


It is tougher to get into the Air For 
Officer Candidate School now. More rigid 
entrance requirements announced by Af 
headquarters included these rules: 

Applicants must be between the ages o/ 
20% and 26% compared with the old 28 
year maximum, and no age waivers will b 
allowed. 

Previously, applicants had only to have 
finished high school and make a sufficiently 
high mark on the GCT and Officer Candi- 
date tests, but now a man must have had 
two years of college or be able to pass a 
test. Only enlisted airmen and civilians in 
the territorial limits of the U.S., including 
Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico, are eligi- 
ble to apply. 

Finally, the tour of duty was lengthened. 
Instead of two years, successful candidates 
must agree to serve as Reserve Officers for 
three years. 


High Winds 


At Langley Field, Hampton, Virginia, 
a new wind tunnel is being readied for 
use in testing supersonic aircraft models 
and designs. The tunnel will turn up a 
breeze at the speed of 1,700 miles an hour, 
2.2 times the speed of sound, and is the 
fastest in the U.S. 

The tunnel is 175 feet long and the tes 
section is four feet square, permitting the 
testing of models up to a foot wide. Wind 
is pushed througlt the tunnel by a com- 
pressor which has 1,100 blades. 

Experts maintain, however, that even 
with all the experimenting in supersonics, 
it will be “some time” before fighters fly 
faster than the speed of sound regularly. 


Bombigeators? 


The Air Force has taken steps to make 
quadruple-threat men out of its pilots. An 
experimental class of 20 B-29 pilots are 
currently taking courses in navigation, 
bombardment and radar observation. 

The main reasons for this cross-training 
program are that small, jet bombers will 
be without room for a large complemen! 
of specialists, and when all members of # 
crew can handle the main functions o 
flying and fighting a bomber, there is les 
chance that the operation will be crippled 
by the loss of one man. 
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—— 


Jet News 
he Curtis F-87 “Blackhawk” is the 


development to come on the Air 


wm e. The all-weather fighter will 
he luction soon at the Curtis plant 
im ( ibus. 

The \ir Foree and Navy awarded con 
tracts the Ryan Aeronautical Com- 


pany build the XQ-2 pilotless jet target 
plane. Less than half the size of the stand- 
ard plane, the XQ-2 will be used in anti- 
aircraft and interception problems. 

Fifteen F-80 jet fighters completed the 
{rst jet- powered round trip Atlantic flight. 
\t an average speed of 445 miles an hour, 
the jets completed the run in 26 hours and 
three minutes flying time. Actual time in- 
volved in the whole project was 40 days. 

Great Britain, which introduced the first 
iet air liner, has come up with a new jet 
carrier plane. This one, the Hawker N 7- 
46, has a single engine with two air in- 
takes, folding wings and a top speed of 
over 600 mph. With a patented exhaust 
feature (exhaust discharged from two po 
sitions on the trailing edge of the wing in- 
stead of the one central spot at the tail of 
the fuselage) the Hawker has room to 
carry more fuel for greater range. 


Aeronautical Board Dissolved 

\fter 32 years the Army-Navy Aero 
nautical Board has been dissolved. The 
Board, which has been responsible for the 
development of Army and Naval aviation, 
was said to be overlapping the duties now 
performed by the Munitions, and Research 
and Development Boards. 


Air Force Reserve Commissions 

Technical and professional specialists in 
such fields as aircraft inspection, airborne 
signal repair and maintenance, ground safe- 
ty, and meteorology are eligible for reserve 
commissions, the Air Force announced 
in AFR 45-15. The vacancies range from 
second lieutenant to colonel; age limits 
are 21 through 57. Officers will be ap- 
pointed in grades commensurate with their 
qualifications, experience and age. Except 
in the event of mobilization, officers will 
not be called upon unless they specifically 
apply for duty. Previous military service is 
not required. 





NAVY 


Navy Moves fo Pentagon 


The Navy’s top level brass moved from 
the Navy Department to the Pentagon. 
Secretary Sullivan and his staff, Under- 
Secret ry Kenney and his staff, and Ad- 
mira! Louis E. Denfeld, CNO, have all 
moved as part of the program to bring the 
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National Military Establishment under one 
roof. 

About 2,500 Naval personnel are in 
volved in the transfer. They will take over 
approximately 300,000 square feet of space 
in the Pentagon. 


Super Carrier 

The Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company got the Navy contract 
to build its 100 million dollar, 65,000-ton 
carrier. The ship will have a beam of 130 
feet—20 feet wider than the Panama 
Canal. Almost twice the size of any U. S. 
ship (the Midway and F.D.R. are 45,000 
tons), the big flush deck carrier will han- 
dle long-range planes of B-29 size. 

Navy shipbuilding plans call for the 
construction of 16 warships of various 
kinds. In addition to the giant carrier, the 
Navy expects to built two anti-submarine 
cruisers, four destroyers, six high-speed 
subs and three anti-sub subs. Also 33 ships 
will be overhauled and refitted for new jobs 
in the Navy of the future. 

Looking toward the arctic and antarctic 
regions of operation, five of the ships be 
ing overhauled will be outfitted for polar 
duty; two subs for polar picket service, 
one cargo ship and two landing ships, dock, 
to service vessels in the frozen areas. Other 
interesting changes included two subma 
rines destined to be troop carriers and one 
underwater oiler. 

The decision to build the ships in pri 
vate yards was reached by the Navy in 
order that shipbuilders might keep up with 
the times in modern warship construction 
and maintain their wartime building ca 
pacity “just in case.” 


Missile Base for Navy 


Keeping step with the Army, the Navy 
announced that it will spend 30 million 
dollars to make permanent its 7,000-acre- 
guided missile laboratory at Port Mugu, 
California. The project is scheduled to be 
completed in 1951, and will have facilities 
for testing buzz-bombs, rockets and other 
push-button war equipment. 


92-Ton Air Monster 

The Navy's newest giant, the 92-ton 
Lockheed Constitution, lumbered across 
the continent nonstop to Patuxent River, 
Md., the largest plane ever to make the 
trip. 

Built at a cost of 27 million dollars, the 
flying behemoth can carry 168 passengers 
and a crew of twelve, moves along at about 
300 miles-per-hour, and has an operation 
range of 6,000 miles. The seating is ar- 
ranged in two decks, ninety-two in the 
upper and seventy-six in the lower. The 
four-engine ship will be used to carry VIP’s 
and high priority cargo across the continent 
and oceans. 





POLICING THE AREA 


USO. The United Service Organiza 
tion found itself back in business. A budget 
of 6% million was approved by the Com 
munity Chest Councils of America to run 
the USO in 1949. Funds will be made 
available for 105 different activities spon 
sored by the organization. 


Calling Rube Goldberg. Ihe Armed 
Forces are on the lookout for inventors who 
can produce some of the following things 

Storage batteries that will function in 
polar regions. 

Smoke-producing mixtures that will ig 
nite and burn on wet ground. 

A non-detectable ground mine. 

Handwheels for vehicles that do not 
chill the operators’ hands in cold weather 

Pneumatic tire substitutes. 

New, non-magnetic compass. 

There are hundreds of things that the 
Services would like to have invented—and 
they’re all listed in a National Inventors 
Council publication put out by the Com 
merce Department. 


Centennial. Down in E! Paso, lexas 
there will be a big celebration in Novem 
ber when the city and Fort Bliss reach 
their 100th anniversary. Highlighting the 
occasion will be the presentation to the 
Army by the City of El Paso of a per 
manently restored version of the original 
Magofhinsville Post which later became 
Fort Bliss. 


Shipment Somewhat Delayed. Army 
engineers, dredging in the Delaware River, 
came up with a few surprises for Phila 
delphians. Stuck way down in the muck, 
dredgers had come across the remains of 
an English cargo ship believed to have sunk 
in 1750, and by suction pipes they un 
loaded some of the cargo which never 
reached Colonial Philadelphia. The catch 
produced brass buttons, silver shoe buckles, 
locks and keys and other household articles 


Deaths. Col. Robert C. Eddy, 67, re 
tired head of Military Science Department 
of MIT and member of the Class of 1905 
at West Point. ¢ Rear Adm. Claude Ash- 
ton Jones, 63, Congressional Medal of 
Honor holder and Class of 1907 at Annap 
olis. @ Col. Harry J. Keeley, 58, head 
of the Eighth Army War Crimes Commis 
sion in Japan. Graduate of West Point, 
1911. @ Maj. Gen. Maxwell Murray, 63, 
wartime commander of the South Pacific 
Area, graduate of the Class of 1907 at 
West Point. e Col. John H. Claybrook, 
49, wartime assistant chief of staff for in 
telligence of XII Corps. He was a mem 
ber of the Class of 1924 at the Military 
Academy. @ Capt. William A. Winston, 
52, veteran PanAm pilot, World War I 
flyer and instructor of Charles A. Lind 
bergh. 
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EDITORIALS 
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Your Arms Branch 


Some branches of the Army have a Chief. Others, in- 
cluding some of the largest, such as the Infantry and the 
\rtillerys, do not. 

Though by law all Regular officers except medicos and 
chaplains no longer hold commissions in a branch but in 
the U.S. Army, all officers are still assigned to branches; 
and, generally speaking, former Infantry officers to the 
Infantry, former Artillery officers to the Artillerys, and 
former Cavalry officers to the Armored Cavalry (with 
quite a group of former Infantry officers, too) 

Despite the fact that practically all Regulars must LOW 
look upon themselves, according to the law of Congress, 

s “former” Infantrymen, Artillerymen, Cavalrymen, and 
so on, the feeling of belonging to a branch is still very 
strong and unquestionably the Army Department will 
assign officers with much Infantry experience to the In- 
fantry, with Artillery experience to the Artillerys, etc. 

Those officers assigned to a branch without a Chief 
often feel at some loss compared to those assigned to 
branches that do have Chief's Offices. Those who have 
a Chief feel they have an official parent—or at least a high- 
— friend at court. They know they can write in- 
formally and directly to the C hief’s Office when they want 
pe *rsonal information, or even just a pat on the back. 

The older officer of Infantry, or any other branch with 
out a chief, remembers distinctly the understanding help 
he used to get from his own chief's office. But actually 
there is no good reason nowadays for the Infantryman, 
the Armored Cavalryman, the Coast Artilleryman, the 
Field Artilleryman, to feel that he no longer has an official 
“home” in W ashington. The Arms Branches of the Career 
Management Group, of the Personnel and Administration 
Division of the General Staff, U.S. Army, are the places 
now—trying and wanting to do the same friendly job done 
by the personnel branches of a chief's office. 

The head of the Career Management Group of P&A 
is now Major General Frederick A. Irving, but you don’t 
need to write to him unless you'd rather. You can write to 
the head of your own Arm Branch. The following are the 
officers at present heading these branches: 

Infantry Branch—Colonel LeGrande A. Diller 
Field Artillery Branch—Colonel Wilbur S. Nye 
Cavalry Branch—Colonel Walter Burnside 

Coast Artillery Branch—Colonel Perry McC. Smith 

All these officers will welcome personal letters. By per- 
sonal we mean unofficial and informal—“Dear LeGrande” 
(Wilbur, Walter, Perry) if you know them, or “Dear 

Colonel” (Cor Diller, Nye, Burnside, Smith), if you don’t. 
The heads of the Group and the arms branches and all 
their assistants are extremely anxious to serve the combat 
arms as informally, pleasantly and efficiently as possible. 

Therefore you don’t have to write an official letter with 
numbered paragraphs to ask what your chances are of 
going to Germany instead of Korea. Or to talk over any 
other problem, gripe or question. 


aa 


The arms branches of the Career Management Group 
are there to help you and they want you to know it. They 
are there to help you whether you are a Regular Officer 
or a Reserve or National Guard Officer on active duty. 
(Matters concerning Reserve and National Guard officers 
not on active duty do not come under these arms 
branches.) You will get a friendly consideration any time 
you write—and any time you happen to be in Washington 
and want to call in person. 

The arms branches and the officers heading them can 
not, of course, give you your first choice of next station 
every time, but they do do the best they can. You stand a 
good chance of your second choice or your third. 

The arms branches know very well that officers are 
being moved much more often than is desirable from the 
point of view of either the Army or the officer. The 
answer to this is simply that postwar stabilization has not 
yet been possible. It has been necessary first of all to keep 
the overseas theaters filled up, although this situation is 
gradually growing better so far as rapid shifts of personnel 
are concerned. One other big reason for the still-too- 
frequent shifts these days is the necessity for filling the 
heavy requirements of the present-day military education 
program and following the career guidance policies. No 
one can disagree with these policies which aim to broaden 
the individual officer's background by rotation. 

And the main reason you may not get your first choice 
for change of station is as simple as it always has been. 
Often there are no vacancies at the place you want to go. 
So it is always well to have several choices. As for over 
seas duty, two-thirds of the officers assigned in 1947 had 
to be sent to the Far East although more than half wanted 
to go somewhere else. The Army's needs must come first. 

At the same time, the Career Management Group and 
its arms branches do not want in any instance to make a 
purely arbitrary assignment. 

With reference to service schools, it is totally unneces- 
sary for any officer to apply to attend his own basic or ad- 
vance course—or the Command and General Staff School 
-or the Anned Forces Staff College—or the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces—or the National War Col- 
lege. Nominations for these schools are made by the Arms 
Branch Chiefs and final selections by higher authority. 
Many factors rule—such as past experience, service, age. 

But if you have a notion you would like to attend a 
school run by some other branch or service of the Army 
than the one in which you are assigned—or a school con- 
ducted by the Navy or Air Force—or a foreign military 
school—or if you want to take graduate study at a civilian 
university —then you should make it known by a letter to 
the chief of your own arms branch. 

The fact is that your arms branch chief will be glad to 
discuss with you any side of your career. He and all those 
assisting him want to become more widely acquainted with 
the officers of their branch. And they can discuss ith 
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nly such matters as future assignments, but also 
ency standing and your future career. One copy 
,ast efficient reports, your Form 66 and your Pref- 
ard is on file in your Combat Arm Branch. If you 
re vou can see them. 
hould not feel reluctant about writing in to your 
Branch Chief about anything that affects your 


carrer. Just write a letter in plain, unofhcial language. 

In past years, despite the fact that the Chief of Infan- 
try’s Office welcomed informal letters, there were a good 
many officers who preferred to write to the Secretary of 
the Infantry Association as a friendly go-between. The 
Secretary-Editor of The Journat is still only too glad to 
do it but your arms branch will welcome your letter direct. 


Public Relations Through Unit Histories 


[he widespread public relations of the Armed Services 
have many aspects, one of the most important of which is 
the relationship between the Services and their veterans. 
lhe feeling of more than fifteen million veterans for their 
particular part of the National Military Establishment 
directly affects all other aspects of its present and continu- 
ing relations with the American public. 

One substantial and permanent item of this relationship 
consists of the histories of military units. We do not refer 
here to the great official history projects. These official his- 
tories of the Services are undoubtedly of primary historical 
importance and they have also a high public relations im- 
vm even though none of the official projects (Air Force, 

Navy, Marines or Army) include histories of such military 
units as divisions, corps, and equivalent units. 

The volumes produced under the official history projects 
will eventually reach that part of the well educated public 
interested in highly competent military history. But these 
books will not ever reach, in any degree, the millions upon 
millions of veterans who would like to own a copy of a 
detailed history of their own particular outfit. 

The InFantry JourNat has been amazed, however, at 
the difference between the official attitudes of the different 
Services toward unit histories. A large number of such 
histories have been prepared and published and a good 
many more are soon to come forth. 

The book publishing activity of the U. S. Infantry Asso- 
ciation—the Infantry Journal Press—has been engaged 
since before the end of the war in helping to prepare and 
publish “unit histories.” It has already published and dis- 
tributed nearly thirty such books and over twenty others 
are still in process. The Association and The Journat 
have taken much pride in this work, done unofficially for 
the veterans of many units—chiefly Army and Marine Di- 
visions, under the guidance of history committees of the 
World War II units which sought this service from us. 

We therefore have firsthand knowledge of the tremen- 
dous difference in the official attitudes toward these im- 
portant books—every copy of which provides an important 
and lasting bond between the National Military Estab- 
lishment and one of its former members. 

We can best point out this difference by describing what 
the U. S. Marine Corps has done, and then what the other 
Services have done—or rather, not done. 

Right after the end of the war the Commandant, U. S. 
Marine Corps, after exhaustive study on his own part and 
on the part of his staff, decided that every Marine veteran 
who was in combat, and the next of kin of every man 
killed in action, should own a proper history of the unit 
to which the Marine belonged. He further determined 
that these books should be a gift from the United States 
Marine Corps to the veteran or his next of kin. 

hus was evolved an historical and public relations proj- 
ect of the finest type which, however, required substantial 
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sums to support it. But it proved entirely unnecessary to 
seek appropriations from Congress for the purpose, for the 
simple reason that the money was available in the U. S. 
Marine Corps Fund, accumulated from such sources as 
leftover officers mess funds, company and regimental 
funds, and post exchange profits, and the like. These 
funds came from the pockets of the officers and enlisted 
men of the United States Marine Corps, and those of 
other Services who happened to make use of the wartime 
Marine Corps facilities involved. 

As a result of this decision seven fine historical volumes, 
each a highly suitable and permanent record of combat, 
have been produced or are still in process of production 
—one for each of the six Marine Divisions and one for 
veterans of Marine Aviation. 

But what has been the story in the Army? It has been 
entirely different. A few foresighted commanders of regi 
ments and divisions obligated the leftover, nonappropri 
ated funds under their control for a unit history at a very 
early date after the war ended. They were thus able to 
put some funds into a suitable history. A few published a 
unit history overseas before the unit returned to the States. 

But by far the greater part of the Army units were re 
quired to turn over to the Army C ‘entral Welfare Fund 
every cent of nonappropriated funds. And under the 
regulations governing the Army Central Welfare Fund, 
hardly any of these monies—w hich ordinarily came from 
the pocketbooks of men in Service and not from Govern 
ment appropriations—have been used to support or dis 
tribute Army unit histories. In a few instances the Wel- 
fare Fund has released relatively small amounts for the 
purchase of copies to be presented to the next of kin of 
men killed in action. But in many other instances if a 
parent has wanted a copy of the history of his dead son’s 
unit, he has had to buy it. 

And so has almost every Army veteran who wanted the 
history of his unit. 

The Army Central Welfare Fund has been and still is 
of very large proportions. Its administration falls directly 
under the Secretary of War, and in every respect that ad 
ministration has been thorough, proper and in strictest ac 
cordance with the governing regulations. It was indeed 
such a big fund shortly after the war that Secretary Pat 
terson requested advice from a civilian volunteer com 
mittee headed by former Representative Woodrum, of 
Virginia, as to what should be done with it. This commit 
tee, in 1946, recommended that substantial portions of 
the Fund be returned to the Treasury of the United States 
—this despite the fact that the monies had come from the 
pockets of World War II veterans. The reason—a logical 
ore—was simply that the plant—the activities- through 
wiiich these very large amounts of nonappropriated funds 
were accumulated had been paid for by appropriations. 

But The Journat seriously questions whether the 
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Woodrum committee had opportunity to consider at all, 
or at least at all fully, the use of a comparatively small 
fraction of the Army Central Welfare Fund for the highly 
important cause of public relations through histories. Not 
long after the committee made jts report, a sum amounting 
to more than 20 million dollars was returned to the Treas- 
ury several times the amount needed to present to every 
combat veteran a suitable history of his unit. 

From time to time interested former commanders and 
those who were still commanders of troops have ap 
proached those in charge of the Army Central Welfare 
Fund for assistance in publishing their unit histories. One 
high commander presented the problem as a whole. But 
those in charge of the Welfare Fund sincerely believed 

in direct contrast with the Commandant of the U. S. 
Marine Corps—that none of the monies from the pockets 
of World War II veterans should be used to give them a 
history of their units. It was held, rather, that the primary 
use of such funds is for the present-day Army. We do not 
know whether it was clearly pointed out that the amounts 
needed to support a first-rate veterans history public rela 
tions projects were and are still but a modest per cent of 
the total funds available—a small fraction of the total con- 
tributed to the fund by the World War II veteran himself. 

As for the Navy and the Air Force, they too have not 
entered into any over-all veterans history project. Several 
ably done official histories of specific Air Forces, for ex- 
ample the Eighth, Ninth, and Fifteenth (there are prob 
ably others), remain unpublished. The Navy, however, 
has given substantial support to individual unit history 
projects which, upon careful examination, appeared to be 
fully meritorious. The United States Marine Corps is the 
only part of the National Military Establishment which 
has clearly seen the public relations value of Pioo 
well written, well illustrated history in the hands of every 
one of its combat veterans. 

We think it is not too late for a full reconsideration on 
the part of the other Services, including the Army. It 
seems probable that without substantial support in the 
form of funds some Army Divisions will go entirely with- 
out a history of the accomplishments of their unit. Cer- 
tainly every combat division should have a history, and 
where conceiv ably possible within its means the Infantry 
Journal Press has been assisting in the publication of un- 
supported division histories through publication and sale. 
But sale of such histories, although quite extensive in 
some units, is not, and never has been, the proper way to 
distribute them. 

The Army’s official history project (which does not in 
clude unit histories) is supported from the Army Central 
Welfare Fund. And when its far more important public 
relations aspect is fully considered, there is every reason 
why a project covering unofficial unit histories, at least for 
all the major combat units, should be likewise supported. 


A Thoughtful Gesture 


If the Infantry Association were a richer organization, 
with large sums to disburse for medals to those who do 
most to assist in promoting national defense, our current 
award would go to the person, unknown to us, whose in- 
spiration resulted in WD Circular 249—AF Letter 39-15, 
16 August 1948. This circular announces a wise public 
relations move which we hope is only the beginning of an 
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awareness of the need for making friends for th: 


\m 
Circular 249 announces a card, WD AGO Fo: » 250 


to be issued to applicants for enlistment in the A: 


V and 
Air Forces who are rejected for failure to meet the } \\ysica| 
or mental qualifications. The card, a very official. oking 
document, will be a source of pride to the person carr 


ing it; it will be a certification of the fact that he tried tp 
do his part in defending our country. 

The circular says, “Particular care will be exercise! with 
respect to rejected applicants so that they will carry back 
to their homes a good impression of the military service. 
The attitude of rejectees may influence not only their 
decisions regarding enlistment at a future date but also 
the attitude of their families and friends toward enliste 
ment.” Amen; and it could have gone on to say, “toward 
enlistment and their support, as citizens, of the national 
defense establishment and program.” 

Someone used thought in a critical area of our armed 
forces’ deficiencies. We hope that he will be rewarded 
beyond the satisfaction of seeing his idea as a WD Cir 
cular; we hope also that his example will be emulated. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of the INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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Line Sergeant 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Twenty-seven years in the Army taught 


me to keep my mouth shut about things 


didn t lik 


I 


ind couldn't do anything about, 


but now I guess I’m getting old and can’t 


take it the way I used to. 


Men better than I thought the old spe- 


cialist rating system was a lot of foolish 


ness bec ause 


it was possible for a pkc 


specialist to get more pay than an honest 


to-god hard-working buck sergeant with six 


to ten years of service 


And almost every old soldier thought the 


system of “ * 


bad that a real noncom who could handle 


ratings in World War II 


was the last word in idiotic ideas. It was so 


men was looked down upon as a guy not 


bright enough to be a “technician” 
ever that meant, and in lots of cases 
didn’t mean much 


But now comes the crowning insult. No 


what- 


it 


more three-stripe sergeants. Time was when 


they were the best soldiers in an outfit. In 


those days when the Old Man needed 


new top kick who did he pick? Not one of 
his staffs or techs who knew supply or mess 


a 


or paper work but nothing much about 


keeping a bunch of men of all degrees of 


No, sir. When the 


temperament in line 


Old Man needed a new top kick he picked 
out the best soldier he had from his three 


Stripers 


Maybe he was slow in learning to 


make out the Morning Report and Duty 


Roster but when he blew his whistle the 


men tumbled out of the barracks mighty 


fast 
Now Sergeants are going to be Cor- 
porals. I got nothing against Corporals 


was one myself going on four vears. But 


was a duty sergeant almost eight and to me 


a Corporal is still a guy learning to be 


a 


Sergeant and more of them fail than make 


the grade. 


If they had to drop a grade so as to call 
seventh graders Apprentices, why didn’t 
they drop the private first class grade? 
Then you would have Apprentices, Pri- 
vates, Corporals, Sergeants, and so on up 


the ladder. 


If you wanted to, you could 


change Corporal to Lance Corporal to indi- 


cate he really isn’t a noncom. 


To me the plain unadorned rank of Ser- 
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geant is the most important of all noncom 
ranks. The Buck Sergeants were the back- 
bone of the Army I knew. They weren't 
so high and mighty that they couldn’t sleep 
in the barracks or get their hands dirty do- 
ing a necessary piece of work and they 
weren't wet behind the ears like most Cor- 
porals. 


I think it’s a crying shame the Army 


threw ’em out. 


SERGEANT BLOWBACK. 


>» We're not sure we agree. If a buck ser- 


geant’s authority fell mighty low in 
World War Ul, what about the authority 
of corporals of whom there were five or 
six times as many? In our opinion the 
corporals were of equal importance to 
that of sergeants and probably greater. 

The corporal, in the days when he 
could feel worth a real damn because he 
had the full backing of his sergeant, his 
first sergeant, and his lieutenant and cap- 
tain, had to be a leader. He was daddy 
of his squad no matter what his age. He 
took care of it, kept it at a high pitch of 
discipline and order, heard its gripes, 
taught it, led it in drill, maneuver, and 
battle—and what's more, he was held re- 
sponsible for it. A line sergeant was a 
deputy lieutenant, and they were needed 
too; to defend the corporal is not to cast 
off on the sergeant. But it was the cor- 
poral who was closest to his men—made 
them soldiers if anybody could—in short, 
led them. 

The corporal! also very often had to be 
an acting sergeant. While he was learn- 
ing to be a good corporal he had to learn 
all the duties of a line sergeant; for there 
weren't many sergeants, and at any time 
in peace or war a corporal might have to 
act as one. No company commander of 
any ability and foresight ever made a 
corporal without thinking whether he 
wouldn’t make a good line sergeant when 
the time came. And the first sergeants 
and line sergeants and corporals whom 
the captain called on for their opinions 
of pfcs in line for corporal usually 
thought the same way. The responsi- 
bilities of a corporal were so close to those 
of sergeant that they had to. An indica- 
tion of that is the fact that in World War 


I the pay of a corporal was thirty-six d 

lars a month and that of a sergea; 
thirty-eight. And the differential wa 
also small before that war and for |o; 

afterwards. 

The piling up of four different grad. 
of sergeant, after a while, caused th 
gradual downward squeeze on the grad 
of corporal, and then in World War |] 
the corporal lost most of his authority an 
became in general an assistant leader 0 
men. And in the end the squad and 
comparable units came under a staff se: 
geant rather than a line sergeant and 
that took much of the remaining author 
ity from that highly important noncom 
grade. 

Sergeant Blowback, so we think, over 
looks these facts and tends to base his 
argument chiefly on a strong and under 
standable regret for the disappearance of 
a noncom’s grade surrounded with trad 
tions. One of these, which he goes int 
—the making of first sergeants from the 
best line sergeants—is from our past ot 
servation more of tradition than fact 
Just as the biggest chance to become 
general in World War II lay in being a 
colonel in The Adjutant General's Ds 
partment when the war started—so th 
surest route to first sergeant lay throug! 
being a first-rate company, battery 
squadron clerk. True, the clerk had t 
have more on the ball than simply pape 
work. He had to have some force an 
leadership, too. He had a first-rat 
chance to develop his leadership throug! 
constant daily observation of the first ser 
geant and the captain. And of course b 
usually passed through the grade of ser 
geant before he reached top sergeant 
though usually through mess sergeant 
supply sergeant or some other “technic i 
capacity rather than through the grac 
of line sergeant. 

The captain who picked a new 
sergeant from among line sergeants wt! 
out administrative experience was "sk 
ing real trouble and most captains knew 
it. And even if his best candidates ap 
peared to lie among his line sergeants, » 
did not, if he had any wisdom of leader 
ship, pick his man on pure leadership 
He picked him equally on brains. An¢ 
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» than not, when considera- 
ntelligence were made second- 
id line sergeant went to hell in 
y room, unless heavily bolstered 
by t ,ptain, the second-in-command 
and ompany clerk. Frustration over 
pap ik has probably driven more 
Army noncoms to drink than any other 
single cause. (We won't comment on 
commissioned officers here.) 

The new system still leaves three 
grades of sergeants to one of corporal. 
And the new corporal gains the pay and 
authority of the recent line sergeant 
And that restores much of the prestige 
wnd authority the corporal once had and 
should never have lost. 

We, too, feel with Sergeant Blowback 
a real ache at the passing of the line ser- 
geant and the three neat stripes. But 
we stick up for the grade of corporal—the 
grade of constant personal leadership 
through the centuries. 


ee qt 
“Something About a Soldier” 


ary 


tne 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The editorial “There’s Something About 
a Soldier” in the May INFantry JouRNAL 
has plucked an almost unheard chord deep 
down in anyone who has ever had any- 
thing to do with a general. I’ve never heard 
it put into words before, but it is exactly 
what | think, and I believe it is what many 
hers think also. A lot of the war-gener- 
ated hatred of the brass is based on one 
thing—the shocking discovery of the feet 
of clay of a few Conly a few, thank God!) 
of those same brass. 

We did not like, or we passed over, 
Scott’s pomposity, Fremont’s dreams of 
empire, Sherman’s mercurialness, and 
Custer’s pageantry. We visualized a com- 
bination of Grant’s stubbornness, Lee’s 
humility, and Pershing’s professionalism. 
But I think that most 8f all we reached 
back farther than even the INFANTRY 
JournnaL, to our first general, and that 
story which may be as mythical as the 
cherry tree. 

Washington rode up to the gun team, 
the caisson wheel was stuck in the mud 
and the corporal was cursing his men 
straining at the spokes. And if I remem- 
ber it aright, the corporal got some tough 
words and was made to put his own shoul- 
der to the wheel, and then the general 
himself was down off his horse with his 
shoulder to the wheel, and the gun came 
out of the mud. 

FM 1000, How to be a General, should 
contain the following: “Once a month, 
once a campaign, or at least once a war, 
the gencral should get his shoulder to the 
wheel and tell the PIO he will be court- 
martialed if he publishes anything about 
it No PIO is needed for such things. 
Those little acts get around faster than 
the Hq mimeograph can turn its wheels. 

‘It’s not the sugar-coated ‘Where are you 
from, soldier?’ at the review. Or the staff- 
accompanied tasting of the company chow. 
It’s just one glimpse of the Big Boy with a 
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shovel in his hand, or diving for cover, or 

profanely manhandling a carburetor, or 

even fumbling at the files.” 

S. T. W. 

>» Without intending to take any of its 
glorious traditions away from the Field 
Artillery, it was not a gun the corporal’s 
squad was wrestling with, but a heavy 
log—as we remember our Parson 
Weems. General Washington, though 
capable, as later historians have made 
quite clear, of blistering language when 
the situation required it, said nothing 
in this instance, but simply added his 
strength to the squad’s, moved the log, 
and then suggested to the corporal that 
he should pitch in, too, whenever 
another shoulder was needed. 

Searching our memory, as regards 

other able commanders who pitched in 
to help, we have to agree that such gen- 
uinely helpful acts do warm the troops’ 
heart to any commander. They spread 
and grow and become unit traditions. 
But they must be spontaneous and not 
staged. The troops will detect the arti- 
ficial. They always do. 
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Command Performance 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


After reading “Command Performance” 
by Colonel Riposte I can assure you that 
in the opinion of this humble but dyed-in- 
the-wool old Marine, these articles stand 
head and shoulders above any I’ve ever read 
on the subject of leadership. Many officers 
have tried to define and enlarge on the sub- 
ject, and countless others have felt what 
he so clearly and simply expressed. 

Would that every officer in the Armed 
Services could have his conclusions etched 
indelibly on his heart and in his mind. 

The highest compliment I can pay is, 
What a “swell” officer the Marine Corps 
missed! 

C. A. Jamison 

Major, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve 
Fourth Marine Corps District 
Room 816, Center Building 
121 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
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To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I am quite surprised at your April cover 
illustration entitled “Ground Soldiers in 
Europe turn a captured German machine 
gun against the Nazis in the winter of 
1945.” If they did, I hope someone came 
along in time to show them how to make 
it shoot. 

Please note the following: 

(1) Weapon is MG42 (German) 

(2) Cover is open 

(3) Gun is not loaded 

(4) Front sight not erect (apparently ) 

(5) Gunner's left hand is directly under 

ejection port in bottom of receiver. 

(6) Gun charging handle not all the 


way forward, so if the gun is 


cocked the handle will strike the 
gunner’s hand. 

Gun is apparently uncocked, since 
the belt feed lever stud on the bolt 
body is not visible. 

Publication of such a poorly posed pic 
ture as this indicates a lack of technical 
knowledge of common infantry weapons 
by the staff of the Inrantry JourRNAL. 

Creves H. Howe t, Jr. 

Ordnance Engineer 

P.O. Box N-369 

U. S. Naval Ordnance Test Station 

China Lake, California. 

>» A number of readers have pulled us up 
short on the April cover. The decision 
to use the picture was a fast judgment 
made after plans for a different cover 
picture failed to materialize. We real 
ized the picture was technically inac- 
curate but didn’t give that knowledge 
enough weight in arriving at the deci 
sion to use it. One advantage of an oc 
casional boner like this one is that we get 

a pretty good idea of the interest readers 

of the IJ have in their Journat. 
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Basic Training 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


This is my first letter to the JournaL 
even though I have been a reader for eight 
years and a subscriber for nearly a year. 

I want to say my say about training 
men and the length of basic they are get- 
ting nowadays. Everyone wants combat 
soldiers. Well, let’s give them combat sol- 
diers; but you can’t make a combat soldier 
out of a civilian in eight weeks or even 
twice that length of time. 

We now train men for eight weeks and 
then send them to other units. They surely 
aren’t soldiers yet. 

My idea of training combat soldiers is 
this: First, before drafting men, draft 15 
or 20 divisions, not training divisions but 
combat divisions. You receive your men 
at the beginning of their enlistment and 
train them for their entire enlistment. In 
that length of time you can learn to 
know your men inside and out and know 
whether you can depend on them in com 
bat or not. 

A combat division could train overseas 
as well as in the States and thereby keep 
enough divisions overseas to insure peace. 
For the sake of all America, let’s train com 
bat soldiers and combat divisions. 

I believe that men on a permanent as 
signment for their entire enlistment will 
try harder and work harder, for they will 
feel they are accomplishing something in 
stead of being so often on the move. And 
the cadremen would try harder too. 

Would like to know where the 8th Divi 
sion is stationed at present. 

Smponey B. SNELLING, 
T/Seget. 18048443 
Co. G. 10th Infantry Regt. 
Fort Jackson, S. C. 
>» The 8th Division was inactivated and 
has not been reactivated. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions needed 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for would | 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- and tha 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. duty. Si 
i center,” 
That Monstrous Fatigue Uniform if he is to use it. The trousers should, of Many harassed Pentagonians have com = 
course, have hip pockets and trim side plained that they never have time + ee = 
I read in the Quartermaster Review pockets cut to the front. think. Many have objected to being 
of the objective and scientihc methods “Sergeant, why do you suppose the _— asked for a five-minute appraisal of ; Such 
employed by the QMC to test new items Army changed the present fatigues?” | staff study which required months + era 
of uniform for durability. But what, or asked an old Fort Sam soldier wearing prepare. Study, 
rather who, decides the question of Sen Ten tenn There may be an easy solution. The eos 

practicality? “Well, son,” he replied, “the design is Institute for Advanced Study in Nev ss 
Surely there was a horrible mistake 1 ; 5 sae 


committed somewhere along the line to 


so cheap and there is so much waste of 
material in the pockets that I figger some 


Jersey has been organized to allow some 
leading scholars facilities for undisturbed 


partme! 


permit the present Army fatigue uni bedy must be making a pile of money.” thinking. The Institute considers it im — 
form to be forced on the armed services. . Muraay B. Srepuens. perative for a scholar trying to solve diff ~y 
Even the excellent Marine Corps dunga RD spat cult problems to have quiet surroundings ble 
rees with the emblem on the breast in which to think. At the Institute, there [Jf 
pocket, which so many good men wore Quiet: Men Thinking are no classes for the professors, no ser . 
with pride, have finally succumbed to An officer on duty in the Pentagon mons for the ministers, no seminars [ yee 
the mass production and issuance of the was recently ordered to forty days’ leave the researchers. Each man is given se 
present sidesaddle pocketed travesties of due to mental and physical “hyperten- simple room, a bed, a table, a chair, an 
a military uniform. sion.” He had been working night and a typewriter or pencil and paper if he 
Did a woman approve the final design day during the Congressional “hump,” wants it. He can lie down and work his For th 
of the trousers? The question is asked in when so many top Army officials were problems out in his head if he cares | or in 
humble seriousness. Evidently the de called on to make detailed presentations. He is provided wholesome, but not CHa 
signer was never compelled personally to That officer is probably useless to the fancy, meals, and recreation facilities Sense 
put his creation to daily use. General Staff now; he is burnt out. The element that is removed is that ek Spec 
Che impracticability of the sidesaddle Is this an unusual case? In a sense, ment least conducive to organized think Herber 
pockets, the patent lack of elementary yes. On the other hand, many HQ offi- _ing on weighty problems, i.e., pressure mA as 
judgment in omitting hip pockets, and —_cers could easily break down if they car- _ the pressure of small jobs, unimportant fj cember 
the over-all grotesque apparance are so _ried out every responsibility of their posi- conferences and the thousand petty an tornia, 
self-evident as to be frightening in their _ tions. It is physically and mentally im- _noyances that ordinarily beset profes the Co1 
implications. If the design board can possible for certain key officers to accom- _ sional men and militate against the solu service, 
successfully get away with that, gentle plish all their work without a break- tion of major problems. Pies 
men, you may expect anything. down, unless they slight some of their Is it not logical to assume that the at, by 
Reasons of economy should not be al- — many jobs. The Army is in too critical General Staff officers in key jobs and th Tar 
lowed to stand in the way of a complete —_a_position to allow this. Nor can the _ planners and thinkers of the Army might ‘Te 
redesigning of the present fatigues Army afford to work its General Staff benefit from similar facilities? my lif. 
(Trousers, HBT, Stock No. 55-T-38015) officers till they drop. General Eisenhower, as Chief of Stall accept 
to the end that a soldier may wear with Officers of true General Staff caliber recognized this problem, and ordered : was the 
pride instead of fear of ridicule what is _ are hard to find even in normal times. Board to be set up—dubbed “the Buch “Th 
usually his daily uniform. A blunder has —_ With the present critical world situation, Rogers Board” by the press—to study the JM 'ng cin 
been made. It should be admitted, and and the resultant overload ca a badly _ possibilities of future warfare. The then [i fered 
the sooner rectified the better. undermanned General Staff, a double. Chief of Staff directed this small Board J 'east, | 
The jacket should be cut more like a _ barrelled headache is in the offing. The _ to do nothing but plan for eventualities at the | 
military tunic. It should have four but situation isn’t helped by the fact that the —_ including defense against the most fan J #207: 
toned pockets, shoulder straps, a nipped General Staff has also become the  tastic weapons man may conceive. The 9M ‘tion 
in waist. At present aman must sew up Army's whipping boy for practically officers of this Board have no other dut H 
half of each laundry-bag sized top pocket every problem the Army has to solve. _ no other pressures to distract them, non’ Hj oct 
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nary routine most Pentagon 

must cope with. 

" Army to portion off a small 
of the military installations 
ngton—one more or less re- 
the pipe line of Army activ- 
Camp Detrick, Maryland, or 

it Washington, Maryland— 

lities could be utilized profit- 
same manner as are those of 
te for Advanced Study. The 
use these facilities probably 
relatively small. The impor- 
would be that such facilities 
or thinking and planning would be 
available to the General Staff when 
needed, and that officers assigned there 
would have indefinite periods for study, 
and that such study would be their sole 
duty. Such facilities would not be a “rest 
center,” any more than the Institute for 

Advanced ‘Study is a hospital. They 

would not be a recreation center or “ofh- 

’ either. 
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une Such facilities might be termed “The 
ta \rmed Forces Institute for Advanced 
i‘ Study,” and assuming approval by the 
Secretary of Defense, and the President, 
The could be made available to prorated 
ana quotas of Navy and Air Force, State De- 
— partment and other Federal Government 
bed officials, as well as Army officers. 
- Navel gazing by itself can’t solve any 
ith of the Army’s problems, or the world’s 
ings problems. But more clear time for intel- 
on lige nt thinking and planning would help 
= everybody do his job better in the long 
for run. 
. Lieut. Joun G. Morris. 
anc 
he 4 1 7 
aa For the Defense 
not Cuarce: Violation of Good Common 
ties Sense. 
ele Specification: In that Master Sergeant 
my Herbert E. Smith, Infantry, U.S. Army, 
re RA 2 880 172, did, on or about 31 De- 
tant cember 1947, at Fort MacArthur, Cali- 
an tornia, retire from active service upon 
ofes the completion of more than 27 years’ 
colu service, 
Piea: The accused, being duly sworn 
the at, by himself), deposes and says: 
the ‘Lam guilty, as charged. 
ight “T've done some mighty silly things in 
my life Putting in for retirement, and 
taf accepting it, before I completed my ‘30,’ 
ed a Was the silliest. 
buck “There may possibly be one extenuat- 
- the ing circumstance. I had a good position 
then Offered me, as editor of a magazine. At 
oard fim least, | houail it was ‘the big chance’ 
ities at the time. How was I to know that the 
fan magazine would have to suspend publi- 
The §@ Cation some six months later? 
juty “However, I'm not pleading this un- 
pone 
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fortunate venture into civilian life as my 
defense. 

“I should never have put in for re- 
tirement in the first place. I realize, now, 
that there is nothing in civil life com 
parable with the life of an old Regular 
first-three-grader. 

“For the benefit of other men, still in 
active service and with more than 20 
years’ service, may I offer this testimony 
from the mourners’ bench: 

“Stay in, brother! Stay in and pull 
your full 30 years! 

“You've got security; assurance for you 
and yours; tried and true companionship 
of men like yourself, who speak your 
language and have no special ax to grind. 
I know, now, too late, the full meaning 
of that old phrase, ‘Old soldiers never 
die.’ Retirement before your full time is 
truly slow death, soldier! 

“The gods are good to me in one par- 
ticular. | am now living in a post town 
near an old established Army post. I am 
an honorary member of the NCO Club 
of that post. I can and do get out to the 
reservation often, to witness retreat and 
other military formations. In short, I am 
not totally damned to a life of complete 
‘outside’ boredom; at least I can be with 
and talk to Regulars, from time to time. 
Though this makes me realize, the more 
poignantly, what my folly of accepting 
retirement has cost me, it does keep me 
somewhat in touch with the Service and 
to a degree, mitigates the heartache of 
this repentant sinner who traded his 
30-year retirement privilege for a mess 
of civilian porridge. 

“The defense rests.” 

Hersert E. Smiru. 
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Army Song 


Only one song of the ground combat 
forces has really caught on. That is the 
Field Artillery’s stirring, “The Caissons 
Go Rolling Along.” The Infantry has 
tried for over twenty years to find 
song that would “take” but without suc 
cess. I remember participating Cunsuc- 
cessfully) in a contest sponsored by the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL back in the twenties. 
I can’t even remember now what song 
won. It is forgotten 

The caissons are still rolling musically 
even if they no longer actually roll be 
hind their six horses. When bands play 
musical numbers honoring the various 
services they usually choose this number 
to represent the Army. There is none 
more representative. It is a simple, 
catchy song written by Army men. The 
words are fine but they have become a 
bit out of date since caissons have gone 
the way of muskets. On the other hand 





the whole Army now rolls, not just the 
wagon soldiers. 

In a spirit of progress and unification 
I propose revised words appropriate for 
the whole Army today and the adoption 
of this as the official Army song, at least 
until something better is forthcoming. 


LET'S ROLL 


Over hill, over dale, all the gang has hit 
the trail 
For the Army is rolling along; 
Guns and trucks, jeeps and tanks. and 
the steady, marching ranks, 
\s the Army goes rolling along. 


Cuorus 
So let's roll, roll, roll, every living soul, 
Sing out and make it good and strong, 
So where'er we go everyone will know 
That the Army is rolling along, 
That the Army is rolling along. 


II 
We can ride train or plane, we can sail 
the bounding main, 
For the Army keeps rolling along, 
On the move day and night to wherever 
there’s a fight 
The old Army goes rolling along. 
Bric. Gen. Eustace M. Perxorro 
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New Use for Schools 


The May issue of the INFANTRY Jour 
NAL quotes General Doolittle as favoring 
an interchange of Army, Air Force and 
Naval Officers from their days in the 
Academies and on through their profes 
sional careers. He states “This is essen 
tial to develop cooperation and under 
standing and to avoid in future the serv 
ice jealousies and prejudices which are 
presently making true unification so dif 
ficult.” General Eisenhower is reported 
as also favoring the idea. 

One of the quickest and most effective 
ways to implement this idea would be to 
arrange for a yearly interchange of in 
structors at Service Schools. Every offi 
cer passes through his branch school at 
least once. Most of our higher-ranking 
including General Bradley, in 
structed at their Service School sometime 
in their career. With a permanent detail 
of Naval pe secntoal on hand at The In 
fantry School (The Infantry School 
already has an air detachment) all in 
structors would have the opportunity to 
readily learn the Naval point of view on 
their various subjects. For the Infantry, 
immediate effect would be noted in the 
courses concerned with logistics, am 
phibious operations, Naval fire support, 
navigation and foreign affairs. 

The advantages of details from other 


officers, 
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A Money-Saving Offer 
To Readers of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


By DR. DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 


By arrangement with the publisher, the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL is privileged to pre- 
sent the first two volumes of Dr. Douglas S. 
Freeman's classic biography of George Wash- 
ington to its readers at the special prepubii- 
cation price of only $12.50. 


These two volumes to be published Octo- 
ber 18 cover the life of the young Washing- 
ton. Volume I covers his background and 
youth and Volume II covers the period of his 
military schooling during the period of the 
French and Indian War. 


Washington emerges as a descendant of 
two-fisted members of an acquisitive society; 
as a man with an eye for good land and a 
quenchless ambition to become rich as soon 
as he honestly could. The whole background 
of Virginia society of 1750 is filled in; the 
study of Washington's military career as 
Commander in Chief of Virginia troops in 
the French and Indian War has benefited by 
a surprising number of new documents. 





Each of the two volumes is illustrated with 
portraits, original documents, maps and plans. 


On all orders postmarked before midnight, 
October 15, the prepublication price is $12.50. 


For orders postmarked after midnight, 
October 15, the price will be $15.00. 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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services are not of course limited to in- 
struction alone. Social intercourse with 
School instructors and students would 
also broaden the newcomers’ viewpoint 
and make for mutual appreciation of the 
problems of the other service. Ignorance 
and inflexibility, the twin enemies of 
cooperation and the pals of suspicion, 
would be dealt with at the formative 
stage. 

The yearly turnover would permit 
more officers to meet their colleagues of 
the other services and would allow a 
rapid interchange of ideas. Careful se- 
lection of tactful and personable repre- 
sentatives could do much to cement those 
relationships and interservice respect. It 
might be wise to provide the detailed of- 
ficer with an additional fund for enter. 
tainment similar to that drawn by aides- 
de-camp and equivalent to the civilian 
salesman’s expense account. 

The first contact an Army officer has 
with the Navy in the normal course of 
his career is at Leavenworth. By that 
time the Academy graduates have for- 
gotten the names of the middies with 
whom they wagered bathrobes. Even 
now, few officers can remember their 
Naval host in the Pacific area who fur- 
nished the much needed cold shower 
and hot meal during one of those fabu- 
lous trips to the harbor between battles. 

To sum up: In order to foster inter- 
service friendship, knowledge and socia- 
bility and to suppress jealousy, ignorance 
and prejudice, let’s establish a perma- 
nent detail of “other service” officers at 
every Service School from the Academies 
on up. 

Mayor Lyman S. FAULKNER. 
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Are You “Por’’ Qualified? 


Foreign service seems to be causing 
more instead of less confusion among 
enlisted men these days. Much of this 
can justly be attributed to short-term en- 
listments, always the prize headache of 
the Army; frequent Department changes 
in recruiting policies, and a general lack 
of stabilization in personnel as a whole 
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AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 





throughout the service. T| 


changes in dependents’ stat em 
helped in the least either; o; 
do and a few days later, the, 

Now, the situation promis: yer 
even worse with the 2]-mont!h) (raf; 
draftee will complete his basic :rainiy 
get a brief leave and be read: ™ 
ride. Then just about the tim: he o 
acquainted with his regiment overseas 


will be time for another boat 
separation. This routine may make re 
ments in the States mere stac 
for regiments overseas. 

The final result of all this, is that y. 
sonnel turnovers, in the States as well » 
overseas may become so great as | 
practically be the major function of 
regimental headquarters staffs throug 
out the service. 

The POR requirements seem to ne: 
a bit of adjusting when the fact 
brought out that foreign service prior t 
1 January 1940 is considered as being 
non-existent. This is quite inconsiderat: 
of the old-timers, and some have eve; 
been crowded out via 20-year retirement 
as a direct consequence. Surely, the ex 
periences of the 27th and 31st Infantr 
in Siberia in the early 20's were just 
much foreign service as that of the 3d 
Infantry in Iceland in 1940. Thoug! 
few remain of the men who saw Am 
of Occupation service in Germany 
1919-1922, they were just as much on 
foreign service as men in Germany today 
Likewise, men became just as sunkist in 
Panama, Hawaii and the Philippines in 
the 30’s as they did in the 40's and still 
do today. Why the distinction? 


Also, there are too many “homestead 
ers” in various posts who are permitted 
to dodge their turn at foreign servic: 
through various expedient deferment: 
At the same time someone else who had 
had previous foreign service has to return 
for a second dose. For my part I don't 
believe anybody should be due for his 
second crack at foreign service, until 
such time as EVERYBODY ELSE of like 
grade and mos has had an equal amount 
of foreign service. 


Mayor Douste Dosz 
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usually are. 
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The following appeared in an editorial in the October, 1906, issue 
of the Journal of the United States Infantry Association: 


Our British brothers are in the throes of reorganization. The 
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OK REVIEWS 


MO 


UNDERCOVER GIRL. By Elizabeth P. 
MacDonald. The Macmillan Company. 
305 Pages; $3.00. 


Lieutenants often turn pale when they 
carry the documents from one file to 
another. Colonels may gloat over being in 
cluded on the circulation list of highly 
classified papers. Generals sometimes make 
a full-time job of paraphrasing each other's 
ideas in immaculate mimeographing. Tre- 
mendous things are in the air! Such is the 
idea held by too many officers of the Mili- 
tary Establishment about present-day psy 
chological warfare. Everybody, including 
Drew Pearson, says we ought to get busy 
at it. But do we do it? We ain’t saying. 

In the sadly overclassified field of psy 
chological warfare, very little was as 
heavily classified as MO—morale opera- 
tions, or “black propaganda.” (To find out 
exactly what that is you will either have 
to get this book or buy my own book 
from the Infantry Journal Press, which 
published it. Psychological Warfare. $3.50. 
Autographs free. Not an advt.) American 
“black” propaganda was classified very 
highly during the war. Since it was never 
released to the U.S. public, presumably 
it still is. 

Do you get that point? Classified? Still 
classified, very much so? Fine. 

Well, this MacDonald girl appears to 
have skimmed the whole lot of it—names, 
dates, places, operational review, evalua- 
tion, echelons, basic doctrine. She has 
printed it. College professors can’t get it, 
if they want to write books. Historians 
can’t get it. Newspapermen can’t get Amer- 


ican “black propaganda.” Nobody can get 
it. 


Except, it would seem, here. 

Just in case anyone, including the Tass 
news agency or the Red Army general 
staff, had doubts about this being the Mc- 
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Coy or the MacDonald, General “Wild 
Bill” Donovan wrote a preface to this 
book in which he endorses it. Some day a 
security officer in nameless buildings of 
nameless agencies is going to realize that 
not all the world is mimeographed and 
numbered, and is going to wake up to the 
fact that a statement of MO doctrine thus 
endorsed, is en sale at $3.00 per copy. 

The book itself is deceptive. It is told 
on a uniform level of vehement feminine 
humor. Miss MacDonald practically splits 
a gut trying to be one of the boys and 
sometimes the joviality is wearing. But 
underneath the fluffyduffery, the personal 
anecdotage and the no-extra-cost travelogue 
stuff, Miss MacDonald packs a wallop of 
doctrine. She points out the limitations of 
the function, shows how we faked Japa- 
nese documents, goes into specific tech- 
niques for corrupting enemy morale and 
snafuing hostile strategy, and describes 
how personnel limitations were overcome. 

If a stranger tried to write this book— 
a good patriotic American newspaperman 
or retired officer or psychologist—and went 
down and asked nicely for the materials, 
he could wait until four inches of ice cov 
ered Hades before he saw any of the docu- 
ments which Miss MacDonald describes in 
her book. Generals Brereton, Eisenhower, 
Stilwell and Patton have given their in- 
side stories of the war; Secretaries Stimson 
and Hull have done so; the Harry Hop- 
kins estate is making a pot of money out of 
classified documents which would have 
gotten you or me in jail if we had tried to 
borrow them for our memoirs. And any 
dav now, it seems almost possible, General 
Zilbert K. Zooch may sell the whole blessed 
files of the Manhattan Project to some 
syndicate as a comic strip. Individuals can 
apparently talk all they want to, but the 
documents—God bless their little hearts— 
remain classified. Print them. And they’re 
still classified, for all I know. 


If you don’t believe me, ask the Army 
or the Navy for copies of some of the stuff 
Miss MacDonald prints. Or even better, 
ask Miss MacDonald. At page 305 of a 
book dedicated to the ultra-hush topic of 
MO, she blithely remarks: “. . . We had 
been warned to keep MO hush-hush.” 

The reviewer would worry about review 
ing this “classified” book which Macmillan 
sells for three bucks, except for his staunch 
conviction that the security people most 
concerned never—no, no, never—read any 
thing which is not marked classified. Hence 
they won't see this issue of the INFANTRY 
Journat unless a copy is brought back 
from the upper Lolo country, photo- 
graphed, stamped DREADFULLY SE- 
CRET, and shown only to those officers of 
the class of '26 whose first names include 
two vowels.—P. M. A. Liveparcer. 


Fragments of Geopolitics 


TOTAL POWER: A Footnote to History. 
By Dr. Edmund A. Walsh. Doubleday 
& Company. 373 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, of Georgetown 
University, is extremely erudite and well- 
travelled. His book bears testimony to both 
facts. In addition, he disarms criticism by 
remarking in his foreword that “These 
leaves from a Nuremberg diary are frag- 
ments of a more detailed study now in 
preparation which in its entirety will re- 
quire three volumes.” 

Nevertheless, criticism there will be, 
especially from this corner. In the first 
place, Father Walsh is all too apt when he 
refers to Total Power as fragmentary. 

Even the first section, which deals with 
Karl Haushofer, is none too well coordi 
nated internally. A good deal of extraneous 
verbiage and the travelogue approach tend 
to weigh it down considerably and obscure 
the outlines of what might well have made 
a Greek tragedy. Haushofer, the general 
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An Introduction to 
The Revised Articles of War 


THE NEW ARTICLES OF WAR 


Explanation and Comparative Text for Officers and Enlisted Men 
By Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


Judge Advocate General’s Department, Reserve 


Author of MILITARY JUSTICE FOR THE FIELD SOLDIER 
and A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF MARTIAL LAW 


Contents Both enlisted men and officers on courts will need this book. 

Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener, recognized as one of the country’s 
top experts on military law and its administration, has written a study of 
the NEW ARTICLES OF WAR which will prove indispensable to well- 
Part Il: Comparative Text of New informed officers. The new articles go into effect February 1, 1949, and it 
will be absolutely necessary that every man in the Army concerned in any 
way with disciplinary problems or the administration of the Articles of 
War be acquainted with the new penalties, regulations and procedures. 

Colonel Wieuer has written a long explanation of the impact the new 
Part IV: New Provisions for Judge Articles of War will have on the administration of military justice, com- 
paring the new and old texts of the Articles to make the differences and 
consequences of the changes clear. 


Part |: Explanation 


and Old Articles of War 


Part Ill: Transitional Provisions 


Advocate General's Corps 


Part V: Air Force Military Justice Act 96 Pages Only $1.00 
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¢ ‘ 
DRILL AND COMMAND 
| 
¢ ; , ‘ , 
‘ A brand-new, up-to-the-minute book on drill regulations, 
; pay ‘aid . 
; which includes not only the IDR and the conduct of military 
; . . ere ‘ 

; ceremonies but a long section on leadership and discipline. ’ 
‘ ain , . 
; An indispensable tool for soldiers regardless of rank. ; 
, . 
> ( 
>§ " M 
: Cloth, $2.50 Paper, $1.00 , 
; 

Order from 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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sopher, did much to bring 
ser to the status of a science. 
basis which seems a little too 
d patronizing, estimates that 
t or more of Haushofer’s doc- 
alid. 
s denials, Haushofer was un- 
» the man who provided Nazi 
vith its geopolitical foundations 
ond sh eths. He was also the husband 
of a Jevess, and the monster which he 
helped create kept him in a constant state 

( terror over her welfare and her life. 
The s , thoroughgoing anti-Hitlerite, 
was murdered as a result of his activities. 

Haushofer himself, after Nuremberg, 
‘ined his wife in suicide; both took 
soison, and to make assurance doubly 
cure, arranged to hang themselves after- 
wards. His wife was successful. Haushofer, 
weak and old, failed to reach his self-se- 
lected gallows. The poison got him first, 
and he was found face down in the Ba- 
varian mud. 

The second part of the volume is de- 
voted to a study of power, its anatomy and 
abuses. This section is uncoordinated— 
almost unorganized. Page after page turns 
up little more than litanies of names of 
philosophers who nourished the power 
cults, of emperors and kings who practiced 
abuses, and only murkily out of this wel 
ter of psychological and _ philosophical 
theses does Father Walsh’s opinion—(1) 
that power is an indispensable attribute 
if society, and (2> that it must at all times 
be subject to an informed and sensitive 
morality—emerge. 

Only in its third section—dealing with 
the new geopolitics in Europe and 
\sia, and American responsibilities—does 
Walsh's book reach the clarity and the 
force which we have a right to expect. 
Here he notes the deficiency which the air 
age has imposed on Mackinder’s basic the- 
ory of power, and notes, too, that Soviet 
Russia, “with genuine geopolitical fore- 
sight, is now compensating for . . .” that 
deficiency. His whole chapter on the new 
geopolitics is as tidy a roundup on current 
history, and the present world position 
geopolitically as has ever been turned out 
for the American reader. 

Walsh would have been very well ad- 
vised to devote another three years to ex- 
panding and clarifying his comments on 
power, which as sketched in the present 
book will take a good three volumes by 
themselves, and his publishers would 
have done better to publish the saga of 
Haushofer, and the geopolitical review as 
separate books, priced closer to their indi- 
vidual worth.—J. P. C. 


Europe, Including Its Women 
FIELDING’S NEW TRAVEL GUIDE 
TO EUROPE. By Temple Fielding. 
William Sloane Associates. 260 Pages; 
ited; $3.75. 


Mr. Vielding, a former officer in the U. 
S. Army, has been around (22 lands in the 


past or so) and he has written a topi- 
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cal and pleasantly different guide book, 
neglecting such details as how the sun sets 
beyond the Nile, but including details on 
life after the sun sets in Europe, Ethiopia 
and Egypt. It is the sort of book that will 
induce itchy feet in the most home-loving 
American male. True, Mr. Fielding tells 
women how to pack fifty pounds of the 
most devastating but practical clothes, how 
to find a permanent or a gigolo in Europe, 
but he chiefly thinks of the American 
tourist as male, and for those discriminat- 
ing gourmets of food, beer, hard liquor and 
women, this book is useful. 

For instance, M:. Fielding discusses how 
to go, what to take, how much tickets, 
hotels, food, tips, liquor and cigarettes are 
apt to cost, what shots are necessary before 
leaving, where to get passports and visas 
and how long it takes, what to eat and 
drink en route, and though at times, he 
may seem a bit motherly, most of this is 
valuable to the prospective tourist. 

He alphabetizes countries and gives such 
miscellaneous information as the amount 
of postwar recovery, attitude toward tour 
ists, money, prices and the black market, 
customs and immigration officials, night 
clubs, restaurants, taxis, trains, laundry, 
things to see, things to buy, ladies and 
women. This last department makes for 
fascinating reading. A little of Mr. Field 
ing’s information is half-baked (he says for 
example that “England’s House of Lords 
is roughly like our Senate”) but his 
knowledge of ladies and women is thorough 
and documented. 

His ideal conglomerate country emerges 
thus: Denmark for food and healthy fun, 
Spain for climate, England for true cour 
tesy, Eire for high moral standards and 
taxis, Italy for laundry (count it first), 
Egypt and France for night clubs, Switzer 
land for watches and scenery, Sweden for 
lenient customs officials. 

Women? The women are terrific in 
France, Italy, Egypt, England, Ireland, 
Denmark, Spain, Portugal, the Nether 
lands, Belgium, Norway, Sweden and 


Ethiopia.—D. C. R. 


Curious Blend 


THE INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS. 
By John Collier. W. W. Norton & Com 
pany. 326 Pages; Illustrations; Bibliog- 
raphy; Index; $3.75. 


This excellent book, by one of the 
world’s outstanding authorities on Indian 
affairs, is a curious blend of fact, history, 
speculation, and poetry. The poetry is im- 
plicit in every sentence of the book: one 
suspects that Mr. Collier’s passionate con- 
victions, expert knowledge, and sensitive 
nature make it impossible for him to write 
anything drab or humdrum. 

In the first part of the book, “Out of the 
Past,” there is a discussion of the American 
Indian in long-range terms. “The Stone 
Age lives and moves now in his memory 
His social energy stems directly from the 
long hungers and imprisoned strivings of 
mankind through the centuries.” In a sub- 

















Two by Toynbee 


Civilization on Trial 
By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


A group of informal essays 
on the problems of our time, 
CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 
is not only a magnificent book 
in its own right but an invalu- 
able introduction to Toynbee’s 
monumental STUDY OF HIS- 
TORY. 


Probably no other living his- 
torian has the same sweep of 
vision, and the same insight into 
the ills of our Western culture 
as Toynbee; certainly none has 
written about them so well. 


$3.50 


A Study of History 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


An expertly edited one-vol- 
ume condensation of the origi- 
nal six-volume work which has 
occupied Toynbee for years, A 
STUDY OF HISTORY is one 
of the most remarkable books 
of our time, and one of the 
greatest value to the man who 
wants to understand the roots 
of current conflict. 


$5.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 








PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 


By PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER 


A brilliant study of psycho- 
logical warfare—the only mod- 
ern study, in fact, of a subject of 
the most tremendous concern to 
every American and more spe- 
cifically to every American sol- 
dier. Linebarger’s book is not 
only a study of the psychologi- 
cal warfare techniques of the 
past and of World War II, but 
an introduction on “how to do 
it,” and a book that shows how 
to combat other people’s psy- 
chological warfare. 


“An extraordinary sampling of ma- 
terial . . . a fascinating presentation in 
both text and illustrative examples.” 


New York Times 


“This is the most scholarly book that 
has been published on psychological 


warfare . . . penetrating curiosity and 
ready wit . . . unusual analytical abili- 
ties.” 


The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science 


$3.50 
Order from 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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section entitled “The Indian of Prehis- 
tory,” the discussion moves with convinc- 
ing smoothness to the conclusion that the 
Indians had—and in great part still have 
the only answer to the problems of 
psychological uneasiness and ultimate 
weapons which are the plague of our 
times. “Ancient man could send us a mes- 
sage if he could speak and if he would 
be heard. For he knew and practiced 
truths of the shaping of human nature— 
truths which we as a society have lost.” 

Part Two, “South of the Rio Grande,” 
deals historically with the Incas, the 
Aztecs, the Spanish conquest, Spanish 
rule, and ends with an appraisal of the 
Indian situation today in the South Amer- 
ican republics. Part Three, “North of the 
Rio Grande,” is concerned with the In- 
dians of North America. Part Four, “Into 
the Future,” presents Mr. Collier's most 
impassioned and hopeful view of the In- 
dian future—hopeful for us as well as for 
the Indians, if we will learn the basic 
lesson which Indian societies can teach us: 
the social art, the art of group living. 

Some readers, perhaps, will find Mr. 
Collier’s future too extended, his hopes too 
vivid, his vision too immense. However, 
the book is a very convincing piece of 
writing. It is rich with ideas, alive with a 
basic understanding of the needs and na- 
ture of mankind. It is a difficult book to 
appraise in academic terms (one suspects 
that most anthropologists, for example, 
might disagree with some of the ideas 
which are fundamental to Mr. Collier’s 
discussion), but it is an equally difficult 
book to reject or ignore. And it is, above 
all, a wonderful and fascinating book to 
read.—M. S. Lineparcer. 


Survey Without Malice 


EUROPE: A Personal And Political Sur- 
vey of 3,000 Years of European History. 
By C. A. Alington. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 395 Pages; Maps; Index; $3.75. 


There exist, generally speaking, two 
classes of historians; the men who study the 
minutiae of history as other men pore over 
electron microscopes, and the men who 
take the cosmic view—the philosopher of 
history—Marx, for instance, whose views 
are just now beginning to impress them- 
selves painfully on Western civilization. 
Or Toynbee, whose two best sellers orna- 
ment many a mantel and piano top, whose 
views will not for another half century 
effectuate the Western Revival for which 
he pleads so urgently between the lines. 

Between these men of minute detail, 
and the men of cosmic, the ordinary man- 
at-arms, whatever his rank, stands be- 
wildered. Not so confused perhaps as the 
ordinary citizen. But not so intimately ac- 
quainted with the living processes of his- 
tory as the average European. 

History for the European begins with 
folk-legends, is constantly renewed by el- 
bow-tubbing friction with peoples who 
have, within the memory of his grandpar- 
ents, been friends, enemies, allies and de- 





stroyers. History for the Amer in eo 
all too often with the Amer Revoly 
tion and continues through a ne pa 
eant of effortless victories up 1 — 


World War II re-opened 1. subjeq 
Europe and its Eastern enviro: 


ive be 

come subjects of engrossing rest 
Americans and to the American => 
Europe is now, in effect, rethino 
more than terrain. It is an ar vhete 3 
people and their beliefs count {or mop 
than infantry divisions, where tradition 
religion, politics loom as bulwarks dwarf. 
ing even statistics of production and prob. 


lems of supply. 

So much makes a lengthy introduction » 
a book which will probably make no ripp} 
on the best-seller lists. But a book which 
can present unobtrusively and withoy; 
malice a survey of European history and 
a perspective which many Americans Jack 
has for years been an urgent need 

C. A. Alington, in his Europe, has the 
book. Urbane, polished, Alington expresses 
his intention in a quote from Oliver Gold- 
smith—“not to add to historical knowledge, 
but to contract it.” 

He has contracted it successfully in his 
395 pages; far more successfully than most 
college texts, with a cleanness of detail and 
a grasp of general outline which will re- 
joice the general reader, with a disregard 
for the forms and formulae of conventiona! 
histories which will alarm not only Britons 
dead and gone, but many a Ph.D. now 
flourishing. 

In essence Alington has provided a fast 
moving panorama of Europe, from its be 
ginnings to 1900, precisely the background 
necessary to explain European attitudes 
precisely the “fill-in” needed to orient 
Americans who tend to view European his 
tory as something that began at Sarajevo or 
Versailles. 

Europe is not easy reading; it takes at 
tention, and readers who can bring to it 
even fragmentary knowledge of the sub 
ject will profit in proportion. But to cit 
zens of the United States, preparing ' 
dip a quivering toe into the frigid mael- 
strom of international politics, it will b 
vastly helpful. It won’t make the water 
any warmer, but it will at least prepare 
them for the shock of icy truth.—J. C. 


Old K.C. 


CROSSROADS OF AMERICA, The 
Story of Kansas City. By Darrell Gar 
wood. W. W. Norton & Company. 33! 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $4.00. 


Darrell Garwood has adapted a curious 
technique for his study of Kansas Cit 
he chooses to tell the story of the Cross 
roads of America in terms of the men wh 
worked, fought, built, and destroyed in 
and around the Missouri-Kansas borde: 
The result is a sort of hybrid history, some 
thing between Carlyle and Clevelané 
Amory’s Proper Bostonians, but it is b 
yond dispute a readable result. 

For one thing, the sheer variety of the 
characters Garwood has to deal with bring 
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ination to his work. John 
Thomas Hart Benton, the 
nas Hart Benton, the painter, 
es, William Rockhill Nelson, 
vas equally potent in the edi- 

£ the Kansas City Star and 
olitics. The wealthy Colonel 
was poisoned by his son-in- 
m Pendergast, who swapped 
ngdom for the horses—they’re 
people whose careers make the 

y made Kansas City; and Gar- 
1 if he were less of a reporter 
could hardly have failed to 
st-reading narrative out of his 

material 

\nd geography and history proper (as 
listinct from the history of personalities 
conspired, in their turn, to make an epic 
ut of Kansas City. It was never the head 
f steamboat navigation in the West, of 

urse, but it is located exactly at the point 
where the Missouri turns North, instead of 
West, and it inevitably became a _ boat- 
terminal, a terminus for trails to the West, 
ind a rail-terminal in turn. 

\n erratic genius named Stilwell, in- 
spired literally by visions, connected Kan- 
sas City to the Gulf by rail, a move which 
made K.C. a wheat center—the wheat 
center, in fact, because Stilwell’s inspi- 
ration cut freight costs on export wheat 
from twenty-six to sixteen cents a hundred 
pounds. Kansas City was a natural termi- 
nal, too, for the beef drives up from Texas. 

It was, in fact, almost unduly favored 
by geography as a hotbed of history; it lay, 
is the author points out, exactly at a four- 
way junction, where the East jumped off 
the Great American Desert and the West, 
and where the North and South came into 
bloody conflict even before Secession 
touched off the Civil War. 

Garwood has only skimmed the surface 
f a mother-lode of history and adventure; 
but his book is certainly worth having till 
1 better one comes along.—J. P. C. 


Millenial Perspective 
THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA. 
By John King Fairbank. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 384 Pages; Maps; Index; 


> =e 


$3.75. 


Professor Fairbank of MHarvard has 
viewed “the United States and China” 
in millenial perspective. The first half of 
the book is a good general history of China, 
with many fresh interpretations which will 
interest and delight all those who have a 
protessional or expert knowledge of China. 
His discussion of the mystery of China’s 
great population growth, for example, ‘s 
the best the reviewer has seen in Englisn 
\pp- 138-143). It is a pity that the pub- 
lishers did not permit annotation of a book 
as valuable as this; one is tempted to fol- 
‘ow up the well-presented points which 
Professor Fairbank brings forth in a clear 
and understandable style. 

The latter part of the book discusses 
current policies. The author has a very low 
opinion of Generalissimo Chiang and of 
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the Chinese government, and a high opin- 
ion of the liberal groups whom General 
Marshall praised. There is, therefore, a 
pro-Left bias which—properly understood 
—detracts nothing from the value of the 
book. After many discussions of “what 
America ought to do” framed in moral 
generalizations, it is refreshing to find an 
author who takes a very determined and 
definite stand, marshals his evidence ef- 
fectively so as to support his point of view, 
and (within the limits of human frailty) 
tries to let the reader see what he is do- 
ing, so that the reader—if he wishes to 
think up a better or different China policy 
for himself—can at least know at what 
point he should start disagreeing.—Paut 
M. A. LineBARGER. 


Pirate River 
THE CHAGRES, River of Westward 
Passage. By John Easter Minter. Rine- 
hart and Company. 418 Pages; II- 
lustrated; Index; $4.00. 


The first in the excellent “Rivers of 
America” series to go outside the United 
States is this story of the Chagres, written 
by an author known to INFANTRY JoURNAL 
readers as “Lieutenant Monoxide.” 

There is nothing soporific about this 
account of the Panamanian river. In fact, 
the author has made the pardonable mis- 
take of being overcome by the blood and 
thunder of its history and often writing 
in a “Gee Whiz!” manner. The Chagres 
was the gateway to Peru and along its 
banks millions in gold were transported 
across the isthmus by slaves chained in long 
lines. Gold was naturally followed by 
banditry and banditry by piracy. Men like 
Sir Henry Morgan, who sacked Panama 
City, and Pedrarias, the tyrannical Span- 
ish governor who reduced the population 
by eighty per cent in eleven years, rub 
shoulders in history with Goethals, the 
engineer who built the canal, and Gorgas, 
the physician who made it possible to live 
there—and Teddy Roosevelt, probably the 
most daring of the lot, who got the whole 
isthmus away from Colombia. 

History, fable, fact and myth are neatly 
blended in this story of the Chagres. The 
book is entertaining and it is useful. What 
more du you want from a book?—R. G. 
McC. 


Genuine Southwest Flavor 
NO MAN’S LAND. By Car! Coke Rister. 


University of Oklahoma Press. 210 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


Lawmakers do funny things. Like over- 
looking four million acres of land. They 
did that with what is now the Oklahoma 
Panhandle when they were reassigning 
territories after the Compromise of 1850. 
Consequently, without any organized gov- 
ernment, this orphaned no-man’s-land be- 
came a refuge for outlaws and border riff- 
raff; a battleground on which peaceful 
settlers challenged the lawless in a strug- 
gle to bring order out of chaos; a huge 


Two by Perelman 


WESTWARD HA! 


or Around the W orld in 
Ei ghty Clichés 


By S. J. Perelman 


This latest Perelman book 
gives an account of his trip 
around the world with Al 
Hirschfeld the artist. Acid com- 
ments on accommodations, fel- 
low travelers, food, transporta- 
tion, local habits and himself in 
Perelman’s bitter vocabulary. 
Hirschfeld’s illustrations en- 
liven the book and make it even 
more hilarious. 

Get WESTWARD HA! for 
one hundred per cent humor by 
that notoriously civilian Sad 
Sack, the funniest man in Amer- 
ica, Perelman. 


$2.95 


THE BEST OF S&S. J. 
PERELMAN 


With a Critical Introduction 
by Sidney Namlerep 


Perelman is at his best in this 
book of fifty pieces, most of 
which originally appeared in 
the New Yorker magazine. 
Here the master of words takes 
a cut at books, advertising, 
magazines, publishers, the mov- 
ies, columnists and socialites— 
all the offensive flora and fauna 
of the decade. 


$1.25 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 



































GETTYSBURG 


Edited by Earl Schenck Miers 
and Richard A. Brown 

This is the whole story of the in- 
vasion and the Battle of Gettys- 
burg told through diaries, letters, 
reports, and recollections. Not 
merely the chronicle of troop move- 
ments and commanders but also the 
composite account of the invasion 
and the three dramatic days of bat- 
tle written in the words of men in 
both armies. 

Conventional history and the 
simplified account of what the gen- 
erals did are disregarded in this 
book which searches, digs into the 
human factors which prompted 
their decisions. 

GETTYSBURG is history—told 
by the men and women who made 
it. 





WOMAN WITH A 
SWORD 


By Hollister Noble 


WOMAN WITH A SWORD is 
one of the most astounding bits of 
history ever to emerge from the 
whole tangled story of America, 
and brings to light a woman who 
is perhaps worthy of being named 
America’s foremost heroine. Miss 
Anne Carroll was a secret member 
of Lincoln’s cabinet during the 
Civil War. 

She wrote the document upon 
which Lincoln based his war pow- 
ers. She was also a military genius 
and conceived the plan for the Ten- 
nessee campaign which led directly 
to the defeat of the South. 

Anne Carroll was capable of an 
overwhelming passion for a cause 
and her story is one of the most 
moving and absorbing in American 
history. 

$3.00 


Order from 
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1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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economic unit whose inhabitants survived 
banditry to bring law and prosperity, and 
then the prolonged mismanagement of the 
soil and the drought of the “Dirty Thirties” 
to dig out and once more reap fortune in 
grain harvests. 

Carl Rister has produced a compact and 
authentic account of an almost overlooked 
region. The pulp-magazine type of outlaw 
escapades and the triumph of frontier 
virtue; the vigilantes who cleaned up Sod 
Town where schoolboys carried six-shoot- 
ers; and many other incidents expertly 
told give this book a genuine flavor of the 
Southwest. Physically, it is in keeping 
with the fine standards set by the pub- 
lisher.—R. G. McC. 


OLD KOREA. By Elizabeth Keith. Phil- 
osophical Library. 72 Pages; Illustrated; 
$7.50. 


This charming book gives us a vivid 
description of Old Korea, through its 
colored illustrations, sketches and _ well- 
worded text. It consists of impressions re- 
ceived over a quarter of a century ago while 
visiting “The Land of Morning Calm,” a 
name often given to Korea. The writer 
has hoped to arouse more interest in these 
people now striving for their independence. 
She and her sister, who has captured in 
paintings a great art of Korea, have com- 


bined their talents—W. D. DeS. 


Air Photo Use in Forestry 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS IN FORES- 
TRY. By Stephen H. Spurr. The Ron- 
ald Press Company. 340 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $6.00. 


In combat, the infantryman’s usual con- 
cern with aerial photos is that there are 
never enough of them. A few, who were 
able to attend the special brief course at 
Camp Ritchie, managed to get a pretty 
good working knowledge of the elements 
of photo-interpretation, and some insight 
into the wealth of information actually 
available through careful and detailed in- 
terpretation. Not fully realized, perhaps, 
was the extent to which military photo-in- 
terpretation is indebted to the work of the 
foresters and agriculturists who pioneered 
in the extraction of information from 
photos of unmapped or inaccessible areas. 

Spurr’s book, specialized as it is, is 
nevertheless bound to be of tremendous in- 
terest to photo-interpreters, and to the men 
who want to know more about it. 

It is, in the first place, an excellent in- 
troduction to the whole subject, with ex- 
planations of the principles of stereo- 
vision, and stereoscopes, and careful, ac- 
curate discussion and explanation of prin- 
ciples underlying the instruments which 
enable the photo-interpreter to measure 
heights and areas on a pair of matching 
photos, to measure scale and distances on 
oblique photos, and to carry on the ob- 
scure mysteries of his art. In addition, it 
contains a long and excellent discussion 
about the uses and types of film, filters, 
printing papers, etc., and their applica- 





bility to photo-interpretation, 


which this reviewer never fo em 
of the manuals and TMs whic! we ie 
over trying to master the subjex ¢ thee 
or four years ago. : 

The last of the four parts . book 
deals intensively with the sp utility 
of air photos in forestry (alt! tien 
of the examples are taken from field) 
and even in these sections, th. otes o, 
methods of estimating slope, gro. drain. 


age, soil types and moisture tent of 
soils should be of extreme value (o inte; 
preters of the upper echelons.—|. C. 


A GHOST TOWN ON THE YELLOW 
STONE. By Elliot Paul. 
House. 341 Pages; $3.50. 


This is volume two of Mr. Paul’s autobj 
ography, in relation to chronology. Linde» 
on the Saugus Branch was the first instal! 
ment; Ghost Town has the same virtue 
and the same faults. No one in his righ; 
mind ever accused Elliot Paul of inabilir 
to hold the reader’s interest, even with such 
trivia as which unimportant residents of 
which unimportant town patronized which 
brothel. Elliot Paul, the hero of the story 
comes off very well with bad horses, bad 
men, bad women, and even worse weather 
—and at the age of sixteen. Literate biog 
raphy and interpretation of history, e 
nomics and political science make a cur 
ous concoction when mixed with sem 
fictional tales of other characters, even t 
their innermost thoughts. No mention js 
made of ouija-boards or crystal balls; the 
reader must take the truth with the guesses 
and never be sure which is which. Bu: 
still, it’s a book that can be read for itsel! 
alone—it really makes little difference i 
the story-teller is Elliot Paul himself or « 
youth named Jones, because the man can 
write, and can make one feel what he fel: 
and see what he saw.—A. S. 


Handom 


JUNGLE MAN, The Autobiography o! 
Major P. J. Pretorius. With a Foreword 
by Field Marshal J. C. Smuts. E. P 
Dutton & Co., Inc. 256 Pages; Illus 
trated; Index; $3.75. 


This fine book ranks right on top of the 
African adventure stories. Soldier and 
hunter-rifleman, Pretorius is one of the 
legendery men of the outdoors, and hi 
death in 1945 removed another of the «’ 
most extinct line of “mad white men 
typified by Doughty, Lawrence, Selous 
Clifton and Cotter. Traditionally, th 
quiet, unassuming little guy is the mos 
dangerous when it comes to a show-down 
and Pretorius was cast right in the trad 
tional mold. He was endowed with infinit 
patience. Once while tracking the German 
cruiser Kénigsberg through a jungle rivet 
he sat for a month recording the hour! 
change in tides. Absolutely fearless, b 
stood his ground when charged by be 
enraged elephants. Cunning as 4 panther 
he planned for the British Navy the search 
and destruction of the Kénigsbers hide 
in an African river. Written modestly, and 
with fascinating details, this is » book 
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interest to those who like 
rle- handed military adventures 
big-game hunting experiences. 
R. ¢ C. 


.a of the Shenandoah 


nIXIE ~AIDER. Tre Saca oF THE 
cS henandoah. By Murray Mor 

wn P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 336 

Pages; Lllustrated; $4.00. 

Che Alabama, the Sumter and the Shen 
ndoal of them hit-and-run sea raiders 
f the Civil War, were as glamorous com 

ny captain could want. Of the 
Shenandoah had as exciting and 
fantastic a career as any ship ever launched. 

lean, black-hulled, full-rigged 
hip, she could peal off sixteen knots under 
s l and nine knots with her 150-horse 
nower steam auxiliary. She started her 
¢orce, sharklike attacks against the Union 
commerce with only nineteen men and 
twenty-three officers—forty-two men to man 
, ship which needed 150 to sail and fight. 
Minus any gun tackle, she was unable to 
fre her guns, and had to depend on the 
unbacked bluff of the grim muzzles thrust 
through the ports to cow the enemy. 
Gradually picking up supplies as she cap 
tured, looted and burned ship after ship, 
the Shenandoah became as much of a terror 
on the seas as the most ruthless pirate. In 
the Bering Sea, she rounded up ten whaling 
ships, the cream of the New England fleet, 
the most daring ships and the most com 
petent commanders, to set an all-time record 
if singlehanded conquest. So constantly 
did she stay away from land that her com 
mander didn’t know the Civil War was 
over, and five months later they were stil] 
burning Union ships. In her one year at 
sea, the Shenandoah circled the globe cap- 
tured thirty-eight ships, took a thousand 
prisoners, achieved $15,000,000 of direct 
damages, and $110,000,000 indirectly 
without the loss of a single man. 

Che cruise of the Shenandoah is a spar 
kling sea yarn, and a stirring picture of a 
fascinating type of naval warfare. The 
1uthor has handled his material excellently, 
ind except for an unfortunate habit of be- 


| spattering his pages with modern slang, has 


been content to let the crew tell their own 
switt-paced story. The biggest fault in the 
book is the lack of an index—an inexcusable 
mission.—R. G. McC. 


SMALL BOAT ENGINE MANUAL. 
By C. Morgan Jones. Cornell Maritime 

Press. 287 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 

$4.00 

©. Morgan Jones presents in straight 
torward, precise language as much about 
small boat engines as the average power 
r needs. He presumes little know! 
edge ind tells factually how to select, in 
stall ite and maintain smal! marine 
He covers both gasoline and 
diese sed engines and marine con- 
versions. auxiliary power plants, and has 
a very  cful chapter on trouble shcoting. 
He | ritten a practical workbook for 
the s boat owner.—R. G. McC. 
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FUNK AND WAGNALLS HOME 
MAINTENANCE HANDBOOK. By 
Douglas Toumey. Funk & Wagnalis 
Company. 332 Pages; Illustrated; Index. 
$4.50. How to save money by making 
your own household repairs. 


PRISONERS OF WAR. Institute of 
World Policy. 98 Pages; Illustrated; 
$1.50. A study of fact and policy in re 
lation to prisoners of war. 


HUNTING AND FISHING IN THE 
GREAT SMOKIES. By Jim Gasque. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 215 Pages; Index; 
$3.75. The first book for sportsmen 
covering an area that is growing more 
popular each year. 


HUNTING IN THE NORTHWEST. 
By Clyde Ormond. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. 277 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
$5.00. Hunting in the northwest with 
emphasis on big game. 


ONE STORY OF RADAR. By A. P. 
Rowe. Cambridge University Press. 208 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.50. How 
radar was developed for the Royal Air 
Force. 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS. By 
Stuart Gerry Brown. Harper & Brothers. 
429 Pages; Index; $2.75. “A source 
book of democracy.” Many of the pri 
mary documents of American history 
along with the significant addresses and 
speeches. 


A LITTLE TREASURY OF AMERI 
CAN POETRY. Edited by Oscar Wil 
liams. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 876 
Pages; $3.75. The chief poets from 
Colonial times to the present day. 


BATTLEFRONTS OF INDUSTRY. By 
David O. Woodbury. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 342 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.50. The story of Westinghouse in 
World War IL. 


TEAM SPIRIT: The Administrative 
Story of a Fighting Infantry Division. 
By Major A. D. Bolland, MBE. Gale & 
Polden, Ltd. 64 Pages; Illustrated; 
$3.75. The administrative story of the 
53d CWelch) Division during Opera 
tion Overlord 


THE GERMAN OPPOSITION TO 
HITLER. By Hans Rothfels. Henry 
Regnery Company. 172 Pages; Index; 
$2.50. A serious and documented study 
of the changes of orposition in a totali 
tarian state. 


WHITE HOUSE DIARY. By Henrietta 
Nesbitt. Doubleday & Company. 314 
Pages; $3.00. President Roosevelt’s 
housekeeper relates the problems of run 
ning the White House along with many 
anecdotes. 

THE SKY AND THE FOREST. By C. 
S. Forester. Little, Brown & Company. 


313 Pages; $2.75. The author of the 
Hornblower stories writes one of an 








THE GATHERING 
STORM 


By Winston S. Churchill 


This book is unique. No great 
statesman of our time has had 
such a command of the English 
language. Few have had such a 
grasp of history or played so 
large a part in making it. 

The present book—the first 
of a probable five—covers the 
period of the false peace and 
the growing challenge of Ger- 
many (when Churchill in oppo- 
sition was consistently right) 
until the outbreak of the war, 
which the author had long pre- 
dicted, and finally on to the cli- 
mactic and terrible moment just 
before Dunkirk when Hitler 
seemed on the threshold of vic- 
tory. 


$6.00 
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A Special Offer 


to 
Readers 


of the 


Infantry Journal 


You've wanted good military books at 
a low price for a long time. Here are 
carefully chosen standard military 
books. Pick out the titles you want and 
check them. We send them postpaid. 


FOR 5 BOOKS WHICH WOULD ORDINARILY COST 
YOU $1.25, THE PRICE IS $1.00 
FOR 18 BOOKS, REGULAR COST $4.50, THE 
PRICE IS $3.00 


FOR ALL 26 BOOKS, ABOUT 4,000 PAGES, REGULAR 
COST $6.50, THE PRICE IS $4.00 


America tn Arms (U. S&S. Military Policy 
} Americans vs. Germans (Leadership in Battle) 
Bastogne (The First Bight Days) 
] Battie Is The Pay Off (North African Campaign) 
] Capture of Attu (Battle On The Ice) 
} Cartoons For Fighters 
[} Guadaleanal Diary (Tregaskis) 
}] 48,000,000 Tons To Eisenhower (The Great Supply Job) 
} General Marshall's Report On The Army (1939-1943) 
General Marshall's Final Report (1943-1945) 
General Marshall's Public Statements 
} G. 1. Sketehbook (Including full-color reproductions 
How Te Sheet the M-! Rifle 
[] tetand Victory (The Battle On Kwajalein) 
| twe Jima (A Marine Victory) 
The Lost Battalion (Famous Battle Story) 
Modern Battie (German Russian Battles) 
[) Patriet Gatties (Revolutionary War) 


} Pipeline te Battle (British Bighth Army—Alamein to 
Tunis) 


[") Short History of the Army and Navy (By Fletcher Pratt) 
) Soldier Art (In World War IT) 


] Story of West Point (History of the U. S. Military 
Academy ) 


Studies on War (Important Collection 

Survival (Keeping Alive on Land and Sea) 

[) Tank Fighter Team (Antitenk Battle 1940) 

[") Selence From Shipboard (Ships, Sea, Stars, and Coasts) 


Simply check the titles you want, and send 
this list, along with your remittance. 


Order from 
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African native swept up in the slave 
trade. 


THE GARNERED SHEAVES. By Eliza- 
beth H. Emerson. Longmans Green 
and Company. 264 Pages; $2.50. A 
sequel to The Good Crop, continuing 
the chronicle of the Rees family, a bio- 
graphical novel of a Quaker family. 


APE AND ESSENCE. By Aldous Huxley. 
Harper & Brothers. 205 Pages; $2.50. 
A novel of the world as Aldous Huxley 
envisions it in the 22d Century. 


TOMORROW WILL BE BETTER. By 
Betty Smith. Harper & Brothers. 274 
Pages; $3.00. A new novel of Brook- 
lyn’s tenement people by the author of 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 


NO MAN’S LAND. By Car! Coke Rister. 
The University of Oklahoma Press. 210 
Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. History of the 
bloody days of the Oklahoma pan- 
handle during the 19th Century. 


BEUNG AN AMERICAN. By William O. 
Douglas. The John Day Company. 214 
Pages; $2.75. Justice Douglas’ most im- 
portant late speeches on such topics 
as the Democratic faith, the public serv- 
ice, the genius of America, world gov 
ernment, Communism, and others. 


THE HUNTING RIFLE. By Townsend 
Whelen. Stackpole & Heck. 508 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $5.00. A noted ex- 
pert writes simply on the fundamentals 
of hunting-rifle design and how to 
choose the correct rifle and cartridge 
for a particular type of shooting. A new 
edition of a 1940 book. 


THE JAPANESE AT LEYTE GULF, 
The Sho Operation. By James A. Field, 
Jr. Princeton University Press. 162 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. A schol- 
arly story of the greatest sea fight of all 
time. 


A TROUT AND SALMON FISHER- 
MAN FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
By Edward R. Hewitt. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 338 Pages; Illustrated; $4.50. II- 
lustrated with diagrams and photo- 
graphs. 


SALMON FISHING. By Richard Wad- 
dington. Charles Scribner's Sons. 199 
Pages; Illustrated; $4.50. A scientific 
approach to the problems of salmon 
fishing. 


LATIN AMERICA: CONTINENT IN 
CRISIS. By Ray Josephs. Random 
House. 503 Pages; Index; $4.50. Re- 
portage on Latin America brought up to 
date by the author of Argentine Diary. 


STALIN AND GERMAN COMMU- 
NISM. By Ruth Fischer. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 687 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $8.00. A noted ex-Communist 
gives us the record of the Communists 
International during the years of Stalin's 
rise to power. 























For YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 








We have arranged with the folloy. 


ing bookstores in your neighborhood 
to stock all Infantry Journal Press 
Books. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Old Corner Bookshop 
50 Bromfield St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brentano's Bookstores, Inc. 
29 S. Wabash Ave. + 


Kroch’s Bookstores, Inc. 
206 N. Michigan Ave. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
John G. Kidd & Sons 
19-23 East 4th St. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Burrows Bros. Co. 
633 Euclid Ave. 


DAYTON, O. 
Charles McLean, Book Dealer 
111 North Jefferson St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Doubleday & Co. 
18 Adams Ave., W. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Hagedorn Book Shop 
913 Locust St. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
55 N. 6th St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Otto Ulbrich Co. 
386 Main Street 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
Pickwick Book Shop 
6743 Hollywood Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Technical Book Co. 
808 Spring St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Technical Book Co. 
307 Market St. 
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